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CONVENTION NEWS 

Carmichael heads list of speakers: Leonard Carmichael 
President of Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts, will be main 
speaker at NVGA luncheon scheduled for Wednesday, March 29, at 
Hotel Chalfonte—Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. Carmichael, who is a 
Past President of American Psychological Association, is one of 
best known educators in the country During war he held number 
of key spots dealing with manpower, such as Director of National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel and Chairman of 
Committee on Science Research Personnel of War Manpower Commis- 
sion. He is proud of fact that his education at Harvard as young 
man included courses in guidance 

For counselors: Counselors will be interested in entire 
convention program, which will start Monday morning, March 27, 
and end Thursday noon, March 30. Of special interest to counsel- 
ors will be intriguing talk by Columbia University economist, 
Eli Ginzberg. He will present new slant on occupational choice 
as result of 10 years of research Similar talk before New York 
Branch kept counselors buzzing for several hours If you want 
to wise up to latest developments in personality measurement, in 
vocational aptitude testing, and in counseling, be sure to show 
up at session planned by Division of Individual Appraisal, Coun- 
seling, and Instruction. How to tell good occupational informa- 
tion materials from those not so good will be subject of a program 
planned by Division of Occupational Research Another session, 
offering practical suggestions on cutting down on number of school 
drop-outs, will be especially timely A program on visual aids 
should be a help in making occupational information programs more 
attractive. Counselors will also profit from a session on co- 
operation between vocational counselor and psychologist, case 
worker, and psychiatrist. Program on how people change jobs will 
throw new light on dynamics of occupational adjustment 

For placement workers: Of special interest to placement 
workers will be discussion seeking answer to this question—Can 
vocational guidance survive without improved placement tech- 
niques? Placement and follow-up as major source of occupatic 
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The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it 
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Titles of School Guidance Workers 


PAUL C. POLMANTIER 


Director of University Testing and Counseling Services, University of Missouri, Columbia 


titles have been created for school guidance workers, as well as for workers in other 

areas of guidance. Persons preparing for work in the field of guidance are interested in 
knowing the types of titles that are used by school guidance workers today. They want to 
know if there is common agreement concerning these titles. Yet persons engaged in the 
preparation of school guidance workers find it difficult to provide information on the matter 
In attempting to get information concerning types of titles of school guidance workers, 
the writer looked to the National Vocational Guidance Association as a source of information 
This was done because of two basic assumptions: first, that the NVGA is probably the one 
national organization to which a large number of school guidance workers might belong, and 


second, that persons holding memberships in the NVGA are workers in the field of guidance, 
The source of information readily available 


Wi THE DEVELOPMENT of the guidance movement many positions bearing various 


of are persons associated closely with the field 
from the NVGA covering the subject 1s The National Vocational Guidance Association Yearbook, 
1948-1949. The Yearbook endeavors to list the names, titles of positions held, and the ad- 
dresses of all members of the organization as of February 15, 1949. Names and addresses are 


given for all members. However, for $00, or 10.78 per cent of the members listed, the 


titles of positions are not given 

The present investigation utilized the Yearbook in order to secure a tabulation by titles of 
the number of NVGA members employed in school systems composed of grades 1-12. In the 
tabulation procedure, members so employed were designated as school guidance workers 
Tabulations of the total number of guidance workers tn cach of four other areas of work were 
obtained in order that comparisons might be made as to the relative number of members in the 
various areas. Results of the tabulations are shown in Tasves I, I, and III 

In Taste I are shown the number and percentage of NVGA members in cach area of work 
and in the category of No Job Listing. Results are in rank order with the exception of the 
No Job Listing category. It ts interesting to compare the percentage of school guidance 
workers with that ef cach of the other arcas of work. It 1s worthy of note that members 
holding positions in the Veterans Administration were found by the writer to constitute a 
sizable proportion of the members listed under Agencees 

Taste II gives the listing of the number of school guidance workers according to each title 
held by more than one member. When analysis is made of the data it can be seen that a total 
of 1,565 members fall into some one of the §3 title categories. However, 1,446 of the members 
bear one of the first 18 titles listed j 

Tasze III shows a list of unique titles held by school guidance workers. These titles are 
unique in that cach of them has only one member bearing that particular title. The list in 


cludes 124 titles 
349 
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GUIDANCE WORKERS’ TITLES 


Tasce lil 


A Last or Unique Trrees Heim ay Scnoot Guipance Woeaxcs 


High School Posstions (29 
Director of Personne! 


Director of Placement 
Director of Student Personne! and Curriculum 


Assistant in Guidance 

Chairman of Counseling and Guidance 

Chairman of Guidance Committee 

Chairman of Occupational Guidance 

Chairman of Vocational and Educational Guidance 


Director of Seudent Personn 
Director of Vocational Guida 


Chairman of Vocational Guidance Guidance Consultant 
i | 


Coordinator of Cooperative Office Occupations Guidance Dean and Teact 


Coordinator of Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu Head of Academic Departm 
Head of Automotive Departm 


Head of Commercial Departm 
Head of Department of Business Educatio 
Head of Department f Scudent Counsclors 


Personne! Director 


cation 
vordinator of Machinery Department of 
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Dean and Director of Guidance 

Director of College Burcau 
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Admuiistrative Assistant, Board of Education Coordir 
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t the present investigation do not k 
al a healthy condition in that pers 
the field of guidance Nevertheless, tt 


possible clarification of the prevailing conditions regs i tit 
ina 


Perhaps some readers may interpret them as 11 
t of a professional field of school guidance work. Some may clude t 


ack of stability in the field of guidance. ‘On the other hand, some person 
results a trend coward clarification of terminology and the ablishment 


uniform titles The large number of NVGA members having sume « Q 


titics W i tend to support that position 
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Tasce Ill 


cont 4 
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Director of Bureau of Occupational Research 

Director of Child Development and Guidance 

Director of Cooperative Part-Time Class 

Director of Counseling 

Director of Counseling Services 

Director of Distributive Education 

Director of Division of Pupil Personnel and Guid 
ance 

Director of Guidance and Child Accounting 

Director of Guidance and Educational Evaluation 

Director of Guidance and Personnel 

Director of Guidance and Personne! Services 

Director of Guidance and Research 

Director of Guidance and Placement 

Director of Guidance Clinic 

Director of Industrial Arts 

Director of On-the-Job Training 

Director of Psychological Burcau 
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Director of Special Classes 

Director of Special Educatior 

Director of Special Education and Guidance 

Director of Student Personne! and Curriculum 

Faculty Manager 

Field Consultant in Division of Research 

Guidance Specialist 

Head of Guidance and Placement 


Head Supervisor 

Home and School Visitor 

Industrial and Vocational Coordinator 

Mental Examiner 

Personne! Technician 

Psychological Examiner of City Schools Advisory 
Service 

Psychological Examiner 

Psychologist and Director of Guidance 

Research Assistant in Advisory Service 

Research Assistant 

Special Assistant 

Specialist in Testing 

Staff Assistant in Research and Statistics 

Superintendent of Guidance and Placement 

Superintendent of Attendance 

Supervisor of Business Education 

Supervisor of Counseling and Guidance 

Supervisor of Guidance and Attendance 

Supervisor of Pupil Personnel Department 

Supervisor of Work Experience Section 

Teacher and Home Visitor 

Teacher-Coordinator of Distributive Education 

Vice-Principal of Srudent Services, Board of Vo 
cational and Adult Education 

Visiting Teacher 

Vocational Appraiser 

Vocational Director 


Other School Positions (11 


Psychologist, County Schools 


Supervisor of Secondary Education and Guidance, 


County Schools 

Teacher, Elementary School 

Coordinator of Diversified Occupations in Indus 
trial School 

Director of Vocational Guidance 
Industrial School 
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lata presented in this investigation may help in the current movement 


Counselor, Opportunity School 

Superintendent of Parochial Schools 

Director of Guidance, Special School 

Director of Mechanical Trades, Trade School 

Coordinator of Guidance and Placement in Voca 
tional School 
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Vocational Schoo! 


But 


more important than any conclusion drawn from the data seems to be the necessity for guid- 
ance functions to be performed in schools, regardless of the particular title attached to the 


worker involved at the present time 


! 


Further conclusions are left to the reader 
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The Effect of Work Experience on High School 
Students’ Scholastic Achievement 


RICHARD M. BATEMAN 


District Manager, Purdue University Center, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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According to the conclusion reached in a 
study made by Harold J. Dillon*® on super- 
vised work experience and its effect on schol- 
arship, such programs have a tendency to 
improve school marks or have no effect on 
them. 
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The tendency of unsupervised working 
students to make lower school marks as re- 
vealed in this study and the tendency reported 
in Dillon's study for supervised working 
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or to have higher marks indicate that un- 
supervised working need closer 
supervision along with individual and group 
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The Use of Selection Tests at Brooklyn College 


LA VERNE BUCKTON and JEROME E. DOPPELT 


Coordinator of Testing, Brooklyn College, and Assistant Director of the Test Division, Psychological 
Corporation, New York 


, I ‘ne use or Tests by colleges to facilitate 


the task of selection among applicants 
for admission ts by now a well-known pro- 
cedure. The number of tests used and the 
types of tests vary considerably from institu- 
tion to institution. Weight assigned to the 
test results in the final decision also varies 
greatly. But in one respect all schools that 
use tests are agreed: The tests are supposed 
to help in the selection of the “‘best’’ students 
among the applicants. What is considered 
““best’’ in one school is not necessarily the 
same as “‘best’’ in another school. Because 
different institutions have different goals 
and objectives, there is bound to be varia- 
tion in the definition of a good student. The 
extent to which students fulfill the objec- 
tives of their college is presumably indicated 
by a record of their progress through the 
school’s curriculum. No one will argue that 
a student's grades in his college courses, or 
an average of all his grades, are the best 
possible means of evaluating his fulfillment 
of the school’s educational goals. Neverthe 
less, it appears that course grades are a prac 
tical means of evaluating the student, and 
in so far as standards for awarding grades 
are related to the goals of the college, grades 
become increasingly meaningful as measures 
of fulfillment of the school’s objectives 
One method of validating tests used in the 
selection process then becomes apparently 
obvious: these tests should predict the future 
course grades or standing of the students in 
college 
Without going into a discussion of the 
word “‘predict,’’ and the usefulness of vari- 
ous degrees of prediction, it might be pointed 


out that the above-mentioned 
method of validating the selec- 
tion tests is beset by difficulties. If the selec- 
tion tests are working extremely well then 


apparently 


obvious" 


the more poorly rated applicants for admis 
sion will not be admitted to the institution 
A measure of the tests’ effectiveness is then 
based on the correlation between test results 
and course grades or averages of the rela- 
tively superior students who were admitted 
The restricted range of ability tends to de- 
press the correlation coefficients, and a quick 
glance at che statistics would lead to dis 
appointment. In a sense this is similar to 
the disappointment that might be felt by an 
investigat wr who waits in a mort ian's 
parlor co see a living person embalmed. Se- 
lection has taken place in advance 

Tests, of course, never work so well that 
only the very cream of the crop is selected 
and chat there is no variation in abilircy 
among the successful candidates. But the 
effects of selection must be taken into ac- 
count and evaluated. Another problem is 
the criterion of validation; the course grades 
or course grade average. Teachers vary 
in the manner in which they award grades 
There is undoubtedly great variation in the 
extent co which individual teacher's stand- 
ards correspond with the objectives or goals 
of the institution Furthermore, teachers 
rightfully take into consideration 
awarding grades such factors as creative 
ability, verbal fluency, and perhaps poise 
and various personality traits in addition to 
knowledge of subject matter. It then be- 
comes increasingly more difficult to obtain 
high relationships between a test primarily 


when 
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mission to the college has been based 


Intensive anaivs 


final rating An 


data available trom 7,638 students 


five-year persod, and the relations! 
tween tests and criteria, is fej 
clsewhere Ot particular 
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auiscussion are 


various 
interest 
facts 
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present 
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relation berween the criterion of freshman 
index(an average based on che course work 
and the battery score 


freshman 


of the freshman year 
0.407; 


scho »| 


was between index and 
high correlation 
0.630; and between freshman index and final 
rating 0.629. Evidently much better pre 
’ j 


diction of the freshman index may be made 


average che was 


trom the high school average than from the 
battery score 
were obtained between c 
selected tests of the 
students who had taken two or more courses 


Some of these 


Further, various correlations 


indexes and 


battery for 


purse 


admissions 


in a particular sub areca 


are reported in Tasze | These coethcients 


are by no means overwhelming tn size; asa 


matter of 
prediction. Several possible explanations 
I 


fact, they are low for purposes of 
may be brought forth a here us the fa 
tor of restriction in the range of ability of che 
groups. Not only were all the students pre- 
viously sclected to some extent on the basis 
of the tests, but within cach correlation group 
Stu- 
mathe- 


there is a certain amount of selection 


several 


dents who take courses in 
matics, for example, are cither majors in 
mathematics or sciences or are particularly 
interested in mathematics so that a full range 
of talent from very poor to very good ts not 
present... (b) Th and teaching 
in the various areas have been good enough 


extent the predictions that 


counseling 


to upset to some 


from the test scores Cc} 


may be made 
There ts a sufficiently large number of factors 


other than subject matter ability entering 


into the assignment of grades to preclude the 


possibility of high correlations between tests 


( 


course grades 


that che 


wiented tO subject Matter an 


d) There ts always the possibility 


tests are serving no function at all 


available indicate that 
Cor- 


Data which were 
the last explanation may be ruled out 
relation coethcients were computed between 
admissions tests and the the 

Record Examination, given four 

The Graduate Record Examina- 
tion (GRE) ts a battery of achievement tests 
in different ficlds of knowledge. These 
tests were carefully constructed by groups of 
experts in different areas to measure essen- 
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Graduate 
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admissions tests and the GRE Profile Test 
in the field which corresponds most closely 
to the subject-matter areas reported in Tasie 
I. In effect, the subject matter index used as 
criterion in Tasie I is replaced by the GRE 
test as a criterion. The correlations of the 
admissions tests with the GRE criterion are 
considerably greater than they are with 
course grades as criterion. It is important 
to note that there are approxinfately four 
years between the two cestings! Of par- 
ticular interest are the correlations between 
high school average and the GRE tests 
shown in the next to the bottom row of 
Taste Il. These coefficients are extremely 
low. Correlations between the battery score 
and the GRE tests shown in the last row of 
Taste Il are much higher 

Correlation 
puted between scores on the pre-sophomore 
examination, given after two 
college work, and scores on the Graduate 


coeflicients were also com- 


semesters of 


Record Examination given three years later 
(Taste Ill It will be noted that the 
correlations of the pre-sophomore tests with 
the GRE criterion are considerably higher 


than are those of the admissions battery 
with the same criterion 
years have clapsed between the two testings 

These facts to a reasonable 
pretation of the role of the tests. The tests 
evidently accent subject-matter competence 
much more than do the college indexes 
is not an indictment of cither the tests or the 
college grades 
of the different functions of the two measures. 
Obviously, subject-matter competence is ¢x- 
tremely important even though it is not the 
only goal of the college course 
sclors have in the tests a 


which are highly related to subject-matter 


In this case three 


lead inter- 


This 


It is simply a recognition 


The coun- 


scrics of measures 
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competence. A decided advantage over an 
omnibus measure such as high school aver- 
age iis the fact that the tests give indications 
of ability in different fields. Any average 
obscures variations among the parts making 
up the average. The admissions tests at 
Brooklyn College place in the hands of the 
“cleaner” 
estimate of future subject-matter competence 
than a composite high school average 
Application of these principles may be 
noted in a brief description of the counseling 
program at Brooklyn College. All cur- 
riculum counseling in the freshman year, and 
problems of personal adjustment that occur 
during the four years of college, are referred 
to nine full-time and three part-time coun- 
selors in the Departement of Personnel Serv- 
ice. Curricular advisement, beyond the 
freshman year, rests with a panel of 36 cur- 
These curriculum coun- 


counselors tools which give them a 


riculum counselors 
sclors are members of the regular college 
staff who are released from one-third to two- 
thirds of their teaching assignments in the 
various departments for this important serv- 
ice. Individual profiles are prepared for 
each student for the admission examinations 
and the pre-sophomore examinations These 
profiles have become an integral part of the 
counseling procedure, supplemented by addi- 
tional tests from the Voluntary Testing Pro- 
gram when necessary. On the basis of the 
profiles of test hundred 
students take remedial reading courses, with 
counseling on special reading problems, each 
semester. Every effort is made to help the 
student make those curricular and personal 
adjustments that are so necessary to college 
academic success. In many instances, the 
freshman and sophomore test results give clues 
which are of considerable helptothe counselor 


several 


scores, 
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The Federal Junior Professional Assistant Examination 


RANDOLPH 


Region Fight, U. S. Civil Service ( 


T? RECRUIT YOUNG COLLEGE graduates 
and seniors for junior professional, sci- 
entific, and administrative positions in the 
Federal Government, the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission began in 1934 to announce 
special examinations for this group. The 
Objective is to attract persons of this group 
into positions in which they can be trained 
for jobs of progressively greater responsibility 
in professional, scientific, and administrative 
fields. The entrance salary is $3,100 a year. 
Each year there are vacancies in positions that 
require personne! with formal collegiate 
training. In addition, college-trained people 
are hired annually in positions where college 
training is desirable 

When first announced, the examination was 
called Junior Civil Service Examiner. In the 
first examination in 1934, 7,900 college 
gtaduates competed. Thirty-six hundred 
of the candidates were successful in the dif- 
ficult general intelligence-general informa- 
tion test. Twelve hundred were appointed 
during the first two years 

When the examination was announced in 
January, 1939, it bore a new title, Junior 
Professional Assistant. It included 22 sepa- 
rate and distinct optional subjects (really 
separate examinations) and, in addition, 
provision was made for numerous sub-op- 
tional registers on the basis of semester hours 
shown by applicants in certain areas of spe- 
cialization. A total of 44,350 persons applied 
Of these, 38,976 were admitted to the written 
test, and 9,431 passed. The options from 
which a large percentage of eligibles received 
appointments were: enginecr, agronomist, 
forester, range examiner, administrative tech- 
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ommission, St. Paul, Minnesota 


scientist, textule technologist, 


The options from which a 


nician, soil 
and veterinarian 
limited number received appointments were 
statistician, assistant, bac 


teriologist, and entomologist The options 


cxamination 


offering few opportunities for appointment 


were: biologist, botanist, dairy husband 
man, cconomist, home cconomist, pharma 
cist, plant pathologist, physiologist, and 
pomologist 

A comparison of the 
the years indicates a number of significant 
changes. These changes may be grouped 
under three headings: (1) changes in method 
of administration, (2) changes in the number 


changes in ex- 


cXaminations Over 


and types of options, and (3 

amination content 
Examinations were 

only by the central office of the Commission 


originally announced 
for positions anywhere in the country. In 
1947, the central office announced for posi- 
tions in the Washington metropolitan area 
only and the fourteen civil service regional 
othces announced for positions in their te- 
Applicants who resided 


lesired 


spective regions 
outside the Washington areca and who 
appointment in that area applied for the 
central office examination. If one desired to 
apply for both Washington and ficld posi 
tions, he applied for the Washington ex- 
and for the 
gional office having juris- 


amination cxamination an 
nounced by the re 
diction over the area in which he reside 
dict rt hich | led 
Applicants for both areas were require 
In 1948 the proc 


Applicants 


take two written tests 
was simplified for the applicant 
now file with the civil service office serving 
the area in which they live for both Wash- 
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ington and field positions. One written test 
suffices 

During the first few years, the education 
and experience qualifications were carefully 
reviewed by the Commission before appli- 
cants were admitted to the written examina- 
tion. Now applicants take the written test 
before an evaluation of their experience and 
educational qualifications is made. The tests 
are machine-scored. Only the applications 
of those who pass the written test need be 
reviewed for education and experience. This 
method reduces time and cost 

Changes in the number and type of options 
result from changing needs of the Federal 
service in so far as college-trained perfsons 
are concerned For example, junior econ- 
omist was included in the 1939 examination 
This option did not appear in the 1940 ex- 
amination, because 1,860 examinees qualified 
in this option in 1939. After the list of 
cligibles was established, appointing officers 
requested eligibles for a comparatively small 
number of positions calling for educational 
backgrounds of junior economists. With 
1,813 persons still on the register in 1940, the 
Commission did not feel justified in expiring 
this register and setting up a new one. The 
register remained active, therefore, for an 
additional period. This did not mean that 
this option was climinated permanently. It 
appeared in subsequent examinations. When 
an active demand arises for cligibles in fields 
not previously covered or for which registers 
have become exhausted, appropriate options 
are added 


Examination Content 


With respect to examination content, there 
have been four phases: (1) In the carliest 
examinations, all applicants answered the 


same group of questions in a general intelli- 


gence-general information test. (2) During 
the second phase, the examination was di- 
vided into (a) a general or intelligence test, 
and (b) a professional test The general 
test, uniform as to all competitors, was given 
a weight of 30 and the professional test a 
weight of 70. The general test included 
vocabulary, common sense, and reading com- 
prehension questions. The professional test 
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was different for cach of the optional subjects, 
covering the fundamentals of the particular 
science, profession, or subject. The junior 
administrative technician option, for ex- 
ample, included questions on the theory of 
administrative organization, budgeting and 
accounting, office and personnel management, 
Federal administrative organization, civil 
service administration, and administrative 
law. (3) The third phase was, as intended, 
short-lived; it was brought on by the pres- 
sure of war. During World War II, the ex- 
amination was unassembled, that is, ap 
plicants were rated only on education and 
experience. (4) We are now in the fourth 
phase wherein competitors in all options 
take an aptitude-information test of general 
verbal abilities including paragraph reading, 
vocabulary, and English usage; of quantita- 
tive abilities including graph and table 
interpretation and arithmetic reasoning; and 
of abstract reasoning. In 1948 and 1949, ap- 
plicants for some of the options, for example, 
astronomer, food and drug inspector, and 
textile technologist, took a test in spatial 
perception also. 

Since 1946 agricultural subjects have been 
announced separately under the heading, 
Junior Agricultural Assistant. In 1949 the 
physicist, chemist, metallurgist, and engineer 
options were not included in the JPA series, 
Instead they were announced later in the 
year under the general heading, Junior 
Scientist and Engineer. The written test for 
all options in this series includes, in addition 
to an appropriate subject-matter test, a test 
of spatial visualization, of ability cto evaluate 
scientific hypotheses, and of mathematical 
formulation 

The 1948 and 1949 examinations again dis- 
tinguished clearly between professional and 
administrative groupings by raising the ad- 
ministrative opuon to the status of an inde- 
pendent examination entitled junior manage- 
ment assistant. Early in 1947 the manage- 
ment option had been announced separately 
as junior administrative technician, but sub- 
sequently in the same year was reannounced 
as an option of the junior professional assist- 
ant examination. The carlier subject-matter 
achievement test was restored in 1948. The 
subject-matter and general abilities test are 
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given the same weights. Agencies assisted 
by the Civil Service Commission are de- 
veloping junior management intern programs 
for some of those appointed from the man- 
agement cxamination. The programs are 
intended to develop officials with broad 
viewpoints. 

Since the passage of the Veterans Preference 
Act of 1944, college graduation is not re- 
quired for eligibility in the JMA, JAA, 
most of the JPA options and Junior Scientist 
For the JMA examination experience may be 
substituted fot education, but such experience 
must have involved the performance of ad 
ministrative duties. Clerical work incident 
to administrative work is not qualifying 
The 1949 JAA required some college courses 
for all but one option. The 1949 JPA ex- 
amination requires college graduation in only 
one option. The minimum requirements of 
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most options could be met by experience 
For some options, college courses, but not 
graduation, were required. The physicist, 
chemist, and metallurgist options of the 
Junior Scientist examination in the grade 
equivalent to JPA required college courses 
The requirements for engincer at the same 
grade could be met by technical engincering 
experience 

Positive efforts to recruit the better-quall- 
In the Eighth Civil 
example, teams of 
with a Commission 


fied seniors are made 
Service Region, for 
agency representatives 
representative in charge have visited col- 
leges and universities. General information 
is presented to assemblies followed by group 
and individual interviews 

An indication of the popularity of the 
JPA-JMA examination is the large number of 
applicants, 47,000, in 1949 
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The Faculty and the Guidance Program 


MILTON SCHWEBEL 


School of Education, New York University, New York City 


N A VERY FUNDAMENTAL sense the success 
I of a guidance program in an educational 
institution depends upon the support it re- 
ceives from the faculry. The most vigorous 
program is that in which the professional 
guidance workers are not a group by them- 
selves, set off from the line workers as on an 
organization chart, but one in which they are 
an integral part of the staff, serving by their 
own specialized skills to further the primary 
educational functions of the institution. 
Such a relationship among workers in any 
organization is a major objective of personnel 
practices (2, 4] 

Guidance workers introducing a new pro- 
gram to the school have sometimes neglected 
to consider the reaction of the faculty to this 
seemingly pretentious and burdensome in- 
truder [J, 3]. Authoritarian measures used 
to get teacher-participation are ineffective. 
No administrator can compel a teacher to 
deal students, to observe 
objectively, or to successfully. He 
can force the teacher to go through the mo- 
tions, but this action is worthless to the 
child and frequently generates hostility to 
the entire guidance program 

This study has two purposes: 
the attitudes of college teachers to a guidance 
program; (2) to test for correlates of positive 
Iwo recent reports 


warmly with his 
counsel 


(1) to learn 


attitudes to guidance 
on guidance demonstrate the need for an 


attitude study of this kind 
Two Recent Reports 


Some of the unfavorable guidance practices 
in the schools of New York State as reported 
by Hartley [6] may result from inadequate 
integration of the faculty in the high school 


guidance structure. Hartley found that some 
teachers were encouraged by supervisors to 
omit or gloss over the occupational unit in 
the social studies course. The unit was 
seldom even classified as a guidance activity, 
and in few cases did the counselor cooperate 
with the teacher despite the fact that in 
most of the schools this was the nearest ap- 
proach to group guidance. Counselors inter- 
viewed by Hartley claimed that teachers 
were “too subject-matter centered’’ and had 
“poor understanding of guidance." 

If the criticisms are valid, these short- 
comings cannot be attributed to complete 
ignorance of guidance, for when the records 
of 20 teathers picked at random in one city 
were examined, all buc three were found to 
have had some training in guidance. Per- 
haps the training was inadequate, but the 
report of another study suggests that an area 
other than training may be involved in the 
incomplete utilization of teachers in guid- 
ance. 

According to Greene and Matthews [5] a 
selected group of teachers in the United States 
currently engaged in some guidance activities 
indicated their needs as follows: (1) trained 
leadership; (2) guidance-minded adminis- 
tration; (3) clear definition of the guidance 
responsibilities of teachers. 

Teachers interested in guidance want 
leadership. Yet Hartley reports that New 
York schools lack clearly defined guidance 
objectives and a delineation of the ‘‘dimen- 
sions,"’ the boundaries of guidance. Ad- 
ministrators and counselors stress different 
aims, and counselors within the same school 
system are contradictory in describing objec- 
tives and emphases. There can be no effec- 
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tive leadership where the aims are so amor- 
phous, and no “clear definition’ of teacher- 
responsibility when the total guidance pro- 
gram itself is not defined. 

In so far as the needs of New York State 
teachers for effective guidance participation 
are like those of a selected group of teachers 
in the United States,' they are not being met. 
Further investigation can reveal the relation 
between teacher-needs and guidance-effective- 
ness, but investigation of such needs is im- 
possible without having them first expressed 
by the teachers. The attitudes and reac- 


tions of the faculty are essential information 
in constructing and improving the school 
guidance service. 


A Questionnaire Study of 
Teacher Attitudes to Guidance 


This study on the attitudes toward guid- 
ance and the correlates of teacher-support for 
guidance was undertaken in a college which 
had been in operation one academic year. 
Only the first two years of three curricula— 
business administration, engineering, liberal 
arts-——were offered. Almost 90 per cent of 
the 1,400 students were veterans; all but a 
dozen of the total number were male. 

Each instructor had been assigned a role 
in the faculty advisement program which as a 
minimum required the routine interviewing 
of about a dozen students and the filling out 
of a biographical form, a copy of which was 
then filed in the guidance center, Faculty 
orientation consisted of printed information 
on filling out the forms, professional serv- 
ices available and methods of referral, and a 
statement at a faculty meeting on the pur- 
pose of the program. 

A questionnaire was sent to 70 faculty 
members during the summer session when the 
advisement program was not officially in 
operation. The covering memorandum read 
as follows: 


Subject: Evaluation of Faculty Participation 
in the Guidance Program 

As a means of contributing to the research 
on guidance services on the college level, would 


! The teachers who expressed these needs were already 
engaged in guidance. As a select group their needs can- 
not be considered typical of those of the cotal teacher 


population. 
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you be so kind as to fill owt the attached ques 
tionnaire? Your responses are requested solely 
for purposes of research 

In order to assure anonymity, please detach 
the questionnaire and refrain from signing your 
name to it 


Thirty-seven questionnaires, or 57 per cent 
of the total, were returned. There were no 
follow-ups to increase returns. Taste | 
contains four sections of the questionnaire 
(A, B, C, and D) and the percentage of 
response to the items ineach. A vast major- 
ity, 92 per cent of the teachers, favored a 
college guidance service, “that is, a guidance 
service offered by professionally trained 
counselors." (See Section A.) 

According to the responses in Section B 
only about 24 per cent of the teachers be- 
lieved that the faculty should have “‘a care- 
fully prescribed and required role,"’ while 76 
per cent favored optional use of its services 
More than four-fifths of the latter group 
(favoring only a voluntary role) indicated 
that the faculty should be kept informed of 
the services of the guidance bureau 

The responses in Section C demonstrate the 
positiveness of faculty acticudes toward guid 
ance. With one exception every respondent 
favored faculty participation in student ad- 
visement. It should be noted, however, that 
57 per cent of the group wanted this participa- 
tion in advisement to be voluntary and un- 
organized. These instructors felt they should 
serve those students who came to them for 
aid. About 40 per cent endorsed an organ 
ized program of faculty advisement in which 
time spent in advisement was credited toward 
class hour load. About five-cighths of this 
group favoring an organized program believed 
that only interested faculty members should 
participate in advisement, while  three- 
eighths felt that all instructors should be re- 
quired to participate. 

In Section D in which the teachers were to 
indicate whom they should be responsible to 
advise 57 per cent felt that the faculty adviser 
should advise only those of his students who 
seck his aid; 38 per cent preferred to have 
students assigned to the adviser on the basis 
of the latter's education and experience 
Only three per cent (one person) would re- 
quire the instructor to advise all of his own 
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students on a required interview basis, and 
the same percentage favored faculty advise- 
ment of students randomly assigned 

To the extent that this $7 per cent sample 
of the faculty was representative of the entire 
teaching staff it can be said that the faculty 
was prepondcrantly in favor of a guidance 
service by professional personnel. It was in 
unanimous agreement that faculcy members 
should have something to do with the guid- 
ance program, although almost three-fourths 
believed their service should be voluntary 
This attitude characterized the majority 
response in cach The teachers 
wanted to cooperate and wanted to be in- 
formed of the services available, but they 
did not wish to be part of a formally organ- 
ized advisement program nor did they wish to 
have practices prescribed. In no case, how 
ever, did fewer than 24 per cent of the teach- 
ers favor organized faculty participation 

Wrenn [7] believes that effective counsel- 
ing demands a breakdown of the counseling 


section 


service into levels or ‘‘categories of specializa 
“The basi 


concepts Ot commonness 


tion recogmituon of these 
of function with de 
grees Or even categories of specialization 1s the 
secret of sound personnel work."" On the 
basis of their accitudes toward guidance the 
teachers in this study form several distinct 
levels or categories 

In so far as these data are representative 
they suggest that the professional guidance 
les 


CeEicc» 


and 


worker Can expect support in varying « 
from more than 90 per cent of the faculty, 


contributions On an active, ol ganized nature 


from almost 25 per cent of the faculty. Fut 


ther investigation ts mecessary to reveal 
" 


whether these data arc typical ot colleges and 


These findings suggest che 


high schools 
wisdom of using a quesuonnaire of this ty] 
when a guidance program is to be cst 


lished or evaluated, in order to determine th 
attitudes of the teaching staff and to reveal 


' 
hors 


the sources of a cadre of teacher-couns 


In addition a study of this kind initiated 


4 Generalizations trom a study of this kind are made 
with caucnan because of the bias i ved rty-three 
per cene of the questionnaires were not returned 

are differences among instirutior 
administration toward guidance, in taculty tation 
and articipation, im Ca her - 
which would probably int uence the attitudes of teacher 


There 


in the attitude of the 
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when a guidance service is to be introduced 
stimulates interest and generates at its incep- 
tion a feeling among the faculty that che 
professional staff regards opinions of the 
teachers valuable in the process of building 
the program 


Correlates of Faculty 
Attitudes to Guidance 


As a means of finding the correlates of 
faculty attitudes toward guidance the ques- 
tionnaire requested the following data: 


soc ial 
forcign lan 


1. Type of subject taught science, 
physical science, English or 
guage, computational 
Highest educational degree 
Academic 
rank 


4. Years of teaching experience 


rank (instructor or professorial 


In order to test for relationships between 
these characteristics and that of support for 
guidance service, the following method was 
employed to classify the teacher's attitude 
toward guidance: Each response in each of 
the last three sections (B, C, and D) of the 
questionnaire was assigned a value of either 
l, 3, 5, or 7 (see Taste 1), with the lowest 
value given the response implying opposition 
to or little interest in a faculty supported 
guidance program, the highest valuc 
given the respomse suggesting support for a 
strong, centralized program. (The highest 
rated response is not necessarily regarded as 
the most desirable.) The mean and sigma 
of all the responses were computed for each 
of the four sections. Then the deviation of 
each teacher's response in each section from 


and 


the mean response in that section was divided 
by sigma to obtain a comparable scale value 
Deviations favorable to guidance were given 
a positive value, those in the opposite direc- 
tion, negative. The scale value for each of 
the four sections for each teacher were then 
summed to secure an index of guidance sup- 
Of the 37 teachers, 16 had positive and 
21 negative indexes 


port 


To test the reliability of the questionnaire 
intercorrelations ot the sub sections used in 
computed 

coethcirents (B 
and D, 81) were 


establishing the indexes were 
The uncorrected correlation 
and C, 44; Band D, 68; ¢ 


all significant at the 0.01 level 
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When the positive and negative groups 
were compared on each of the characteristics 
listed above no significant difference was 
found. The observed differences between 
the two groups were as follows: The posi 
tive group had a higher percentage of teach- 
ers in the social and physical sciences and a 
lower percentage in linguistic and computa- 
tional departments. A higher percentage of 
instructors and a lower percentage of profes- 
sors were found in the positive than the nega- 
tive group. The positive group had a higher 
percentage of teachers with only an A.B. or 
B.S. degree and a lower percentage of M.A.'s 
and Ph.D.'’s than the negative. Finally, 


Taps 
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when years of experience of members of the 
two groups were contrasted, a higher per 
centage of the teachers with 2 to Sand 6 to 10 
years of experience were in the positive than 
negative group, whereas among the one year 
of experience and the 10-plus years groups of 


teachers, a higher percentage were in the 


negative 


These results are not They 


indicate that active interest in school guid 


surprising 


ance service is not related to subject specials 


zation, academic rank, educational degree, or 


experience hese results do not conflict 


with the hypothesis that attitudes toward 


guidance are related to one’s personal and 


AND Wont Assionep 


Eacn lrem* 


Per Cent u ‘caght 
Response Assigned® Check 
92 0 


onc only 


lam in favor of a college guidance 


Section A 


servic that w,acn service off 


by professionally trained counselors 


] am not in favor of a college guidance servic 


Section B 


mcerning the place of faculty members in a 


one only 


) They should have nothing to do with it 


Their relation vo it should be on 


Dasis 


| 


a purcly voluntary 


They should be kept informed of its services, but should use it 


tary basis 


They should have a carefully prescribed and 1 


fecling about the role 
only 


Advisement 1s not a function of th 
Without any formal organization, in 
k their aid 

There should be an organized program of fa 
of interested faculty members, with time spent 


students who s« 


class hour load 


of th 


quired rol 

Section ( 
faculty in advisem 
faculty 
tructofrs sh mu 
ulty advisement consisting only 


in advisement credited toward 


Everyone should be required to participate in an organized faculty advisement 
program, with time spent in advisement credited toward class hour load 


e faculty adviser should ad vise 


Section D 


check only onc 


Only those of his students who seck his aid 
All of his own students on a required interview basis 


Thos 
Th > 


mmputing the 


Jt 


students assigned to him on the basis of his 
students randomly assign 


index of guidar 


education and 


1 co him 


¢ suppore 
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educational philosophy regardless of these 
other characteristics 

The following section of the questionnaire 
inquired about the use made of the guidance 
center by the teacher 

I have used the Guidance Center in the fol 

lowing ways (check a// that apply 

to get information on students, 

to get information on occupations, 
to get information on requirements of other 

coll ges 
to refer students regarding poor academic pet 

formanc 
to refer 


courses, 


students for assistance selecting 


ro refer stud 


person hecked none these The 
was 2.4 tor 


teachers 2.8 tor the 


Thre« 
ve " he R he ! 
mean number of usc the total 
positive 


group of 37 
The 


group, and 1.9 for the negative group 


lifference between number of uses of the 
groups was mn 
A highs { Cas he positive 


87 per cent) as « ared with 
group (67 
(rurdance 


again the di 


Summary 


The bas: 


assumptl 
f 


an effective perso nel 
cooperative relat 


guidance workers and 


studies 


inade ju AX 


Iwo recent 


that the 


} 
« 


high school may 


attitudes 


recognize the 
ance and their needs for m 
tron in the student pers 

This study was unde 
ifa 


viscement and guidan 


the attitudes of 


test for wt 
ance Cy cl 
ulty members 
The mapority 
subsections con 


teachers wantc ! 
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service (including the faculty advisement 
program), but they wanted their participa- 
tion to be voluntary. In cach case, however, 
a minimum of almost a quarter of the faculty 
favored organized faculty participation. 

In a test of correlates of guidance an index 
of guidance support was computed, and a posi- 
tive and a negative groupcompared. No sig- 
nificant differences were found between the 
two whether in terms of academic rank, spe- 
cialization, degrees or experience, nor in terms 
of the number of uses of the professional guid- 
ance services and number of referrals to the 
Guidance Center 


Conclusions 


The findings of this study suggest the fol- 


lowing 


| rkers at least in 


ance Wi 
‘ } > 

an institution of this kind can expect (a 

port in varying degrecs from a great Majority 


active organized par 


l. Professional gui 
sup 


vf the teachers and (b) 
ticipation by almost a quartcr of the faculty 
2 A questionnaire study of this kind has con- 
tributions to make in the establishment and 
development of a guidance program by (a) rc 
vealing teacher attitudes toward guidance, (b 
locating potential teacher-counselors, and ( 
probably stimulating thought and heightening 
interest in guidance 

3. Tests of correlations of guidance support 
vicld no significant relationship between atti 
guidance and either rank, 


tudes favorable to 
1 


subject specialization, ere or experience. 
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JS MILTON SCHWEBEL has worked during the past 10 years in a variety of tc 
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Wrong Number 


During the war our primary job was in 
stafling vital war plants and Rosie, the maid, 
o our offices looking for a job, 


by dint of some high sounding salesmanship 


who came in 


nd the lure of a high salary, more often than 
not wound up as Rosie, the Riveter. How- 
many ladies of the house were quite 
disturbed when we failed to fill their orders 
for an upstairs maid or a The 
particular one to whom I refer was outstand- 
ing in her demands. Every day for weeks 
she the she ranted at 
interviewers, she blasted the manager 
Quietly but firmly they'd remind her that 
there was a War going on. Undaunted, she'd 


ever, 


governess 


hoe 


called local office 


call the next day, and repeat her demands 

“Send me anybody, old I'll teach 

her myself > 
Finally, the 


young 


office was able to send her a 


brawny Norwegian gir! who spoke very little 


1 who had been most unsuccessful 


The 


} 


English ar 
in adapting herself to factory work 
following morning the manager was treat 

to some scathing telephone statements by 
milady before he could slow her down by ask 
heck 
ei’ 


what was the matter with her? 


ing with tongue in « We sent youa girl 
yesterday 

‘*Matter with her, 
*T asked her if 
Naw, she said 
cooking? Can you sew? Can you make beds, 
Naw, Naw, Naw, she says 
What can you 


the matron screamed 
she ld do fancy cooking 
I said: Can you do plain 
wash dishes, clean? 
toeverything. Finally, I said 

I bane the best reindeer 
Josern P. Dyer, Occupa 
State Employment 


do, and she replied 
milker in Oslo.’ 

tional Analyst, Connecticut 
Service, wrsting in the Connecticut Department of 


Labor “Monthly Bulletin 





Vocational Objectives Selected by Paraplegics' 


MORSE P. MANSON 


Birmingham Veterans Administration Hospital, Van Nuys, California 


oe xusucts from a spinal cord 
injury, usually occurring suddenly, fol- 
lowed by a bilateral paralysis of the lower 
half of the body. Such injuries bring about a 
loss of motion. Sensation ts disturbed or 
lost in the lower extremitics. The higher 
the level of the cord injury, the greater is the 
involvement of body functions. If the lesion 
occurs in the cervical region, quadriplegia 
or paralysis of all four extremities may fol- 
low. Sex function will be affected 

The personality absorbs the trauma of pain, 
shock, infectson, extensive and intensive 
hospitalization, loss of movement, reduced 
if not total—loss of sexual function, impaired 
bladder and bowel control, and feelings of 
helplessness, dependence, and 
With a single blow to the spinal cord an 
individual, perhaps at the peak of his physi- 
cal development, is reduced to the depend- 
ence of a neonate. No personality, no 
matter how strong and stable, can face such 
a devastating onslaught without 
psychic repercussions 

Approximately 1,000 young adults cach 
year in the United States are made helpless 
So long 


depression 


severe 


by severe spinal cord injuries [8] 
as there will be automobile, motorcycle, 
airplane, diving, falling, and other types of 


accidents leading to paraplegia, the prob- 


ability exists that many men and women will 


become incapacitated through paraplegia 
Therefore, the rehabilitation of the para- 


' Sponsored by the Vetera Administration a 
lashed with che appr ywal of the Chief Medical | 
The statements and conclusions published by cl 
are a result of his own study and do nor 
reflect the opinion or policy of che Vetera 


thon 
thon 


plegic may be considered to be a permanent 
problem. The vocational counselor plays 
an important role on the rehabilitation team. 

The rehabilitation of paraplegics until 
recent years has been considered a futile task 
But today, Spurling [8], Kennedy [3], and 
others believe that paraplegics now have the 
ipportunity to live out their normal life span 
There are clear indications [4] that para- 
plegics will demonstrate professional, com- 
mercial, and industrial productivity on every 
economic level 

Yet, because of the complexity of problems 
presented by the paraplegic, there has been a 
tendency on the part of some rehabilitation 
workers to fee] intimidated by the enormous 
challenge presented by paraplegic rehabilita- 
tion. Nevertheless, it does not require many 
severe disability most 
counselors that strong and positive forces 
operate within most individuals which, if 
controlled and directed, can compensate fot 
numerous handicaps. What a paraplegic 
can or cannot do depends considerably upon 
his physical condition, but to a far greater 


cases to convince 


extent upon the dynamics of his personality 
The present study points to the large number 
of potentialities for rehabilitation found to 
exist within paraplegics 

Many medical specialists believe that the 
physical rehabilitation of the paraplegic 
needs to be supplemented with vocational 
counseling and training for work as soon as 
possible. Early vocational training has been 
found to facilitate rehabilitation 
three years 216 male 


have 


During a period of 


paraplegic veterans been counseled 


vocationally by the Vocational Rehabilita- 
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tion and Education program in Birmingham 
Veterans Administration Hospital. Of these, 
115 developed training programs leading to- 
ward specific employment objectives. Scott 
and Lindley [7] succinctly describe the 
philosophy of the Birmingham program 
and of similar Veterans Administration pro- 
grams. The VR and E program at Birming- 
ham has operated tn accordance with pro- 
cedures and techniques described by Scott 
and Lindley |7, pp. 193-98] 

This study deals with the group of 115 
The range of ages was trom 18 
to §3 with a mean age of 25.8 years. Eighty- 
nine per cent were white veterans; the rest 
included Mexican, Negro, Indian, Japanese, 
and Filipino veterans. Sixty per cent were 
single; 35 per cent married, and 5 per cent 
divorced and separated. The educational 
range was from six to 15 years of schooling 
with mean of 11.1 years completed. Fifty- 
five per cent had been privates, 28 per cent 
non-commissioned officers, and 17 per cent 
Eighty-four per cent were from the 


paraplegics 


officers 
Army, cight per cent from the Navy, and 
eight per cent trom Marine Corps 
Eighty-cight per cent receiving dis- 
ability pensions and were advised under Pub- 
lic Law 16, and 12 per cent were non-service- 
connected disabilities and were under Public 
Law 346 

An analysis was made of the various em- 
ployment objectives reached by paraplegics, 
the numbers within cach objective, the types 
of training programs developed, and the 
The Dectionary of Occupa- 
coding 


the 
werc 


training progress 


tional Titles’ classification 


tem were used 


an j SyYS- 


In one study [1] ic was pointed out that 
only 6 per cent of paraplegics questioned 
indicated no inclination to work. This per- 
centage 1s not more than might be found in 
many communities 

An analysis was made of the extent of 
vocational planning by paraplegics at the 
time they were seen by the counselor. Ap- 
proximately 10 per cent had no plans. 
About 27 per cent had plans which were not 
practical or made inadequate use of resources 
Twenty per cent had fairly good plans but 
were changed slightly. And 43 per cent had 
sound vocational plans which needed no 

| 


Tapcie ! 


OccupaTionaL SevcecTions OF PaRapLecics AND 


Non Par APLIEAKS 


Nen- Para 
plegnus 
from Wil 
Paraplegus con 9 
Per Cent 
1,127 


Crifiaé 


Ratio 


DoT Per Cont 
Clas sthcation N = 115 N 


Protessional 25 
Semi-protess: ,] 


Managerial 
Clerical 
Sales 


and do 


Xervice 
Mestic 
Agriculrural and 
kindred 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 


Unskilled 


Taste | 


OCCUPATIONAL SELECTIINS OF VOCATION ALLY 


ACTIVE PARaPrecn 


anno Iwactivi 


1 sive Inactive 


) ’ 
Paraplegn j 


Per Cent 


Paraplegs 


Per Cent 


Dol 
Classsfication j = $0 N 65 


Pr 


ofessional 4) 12.3 
Semi-protessiot ] 12 3 
Managerial I } 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service and do 
mestic 
Agricultural and 
kindred 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 


change 

Of the 115 advised paraplegics 
mately 43 per cent became actively engaged 
in their programs: 36.5 per cent entered 
schools and 6.1 per cent entered on-the-job 


approx! 
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Taste III 
Emecorment Osyectrves Secectep py Parapiecics 
N = 115 


No. of No. im 
Ob je Ob ye Specific Employment DOT 
faves fies Objectives Code No Type of Training Training Progress 


PROFESSION AL 


Accountant, gcn 0-01.20 School At UCLA 
Accountant, gen 0-01 20 School Inactive 
Lit. writer 06 O04 School Ac UCLA 
Elec. engineer +-17.01 School Ar UCLA 
Petrol. engineer -20.11 School Ar UCLA 
0 ) School At Li LA 
Lawyer ) School Inactive 
Librarian ) School Ac UCLA 
Music teacher 0 School Inactive 
Music arranecr School In school 
Social worker f School Ar UCLA 
Psychologist 0-3 School Ac UC 
Sociologist School Ac Ut 
Physicist School Ac UC 
Agronomist } School Arc UCL 
lor School Received A.B. Now in 


\ oc, Ccounsci 


Lawyer 


a i 


grad school at 


UCLA 


Mi- PROFESSIONAL 


Sign writer, hand 44.13 School Inactive 
Comm. artist 44.21 School In schools 
Comm. artist 44.21 School Inactive 
Colorist, photographer 14.24 Tutor Being tutored 
Draftsman, mech O-48.18 School Inactive 
Dental technician 0-50.06 School Inactive 

Lab. tester 0-50. 46 School Inactive 
Dispatcher IV, fire dept -68.15 On-jobtr Inactive 
Radio announcer 69.21 School In school 
Medical photog Not coded School Inactive 


> wa 


i ee 
~o¢& 


ee 


MANAGERIAL 


, re 72.91 On-job-tr Inactive 
Jr. executive 7.14 School Ac UCLA 
Jr. executiy 17.14 School Inactive 
Manag reat 98.54 On-job-tr Inactive 


CLERICAL 


Bookke« , wet 01,02 School In school 
Bookkeep l School . Inactive 
Perso 


Timek 26 


’ 

] School Inactive 

3 School and on-job-tr Grad. h.s. Now inac 
tive 

Secretary 33.01 School Inactive 

Statistical clet 36.01 School and on-job-tr Inactive 

Stock clerk 38.01 School and on-job-tr Inactive 


iS. > 


2) 
) 
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Tasze Ill (comr'd) 
Emptorment Osyectives Secectep sy Parapiecics 
CN = 115) 


No. in 
Objec- Specific Employment DOT 
tives Objectives Code Neo Type of Training Training Progress 


Sates 


Insurance salesman 1-57.10 School and on-job-tr In training 
Insurance salesman 1-§7.10 School and on-job-tr Inactive 


Service anp Domasrx 
Elevator operator 2-95.20 On-job-tr Inactive 


AGRICULTURE AND KiInpRED 


Farmer, gen 346.10 School and on-farm-tr. _ Inactive 


Sx1LLep 


Tailor 4-26.10] School Inactive 
Cabinetmaker 4-32.100 On-job-tr Inactive 
Shoe repairman 4-60 100 On-job-tr Inactive 
Jeweler 4-71 .010 On-job-tr Inactive 
Silversmith 4-71. 310 On-job-tr In training 
Silversmith 4-71.310 On-job-tr Inactive 


Watchmaker 4-71.510 School Completed 
training 


1.510 School In schools 
1.510 School Inactive 
1.510 On-job-tr Inactive 
75.120 On-job-tr In training 
5 

5 


om AS tee tee A tee te 


_ 


Warchmaker 4 
Watchmaker 4 
Warchmaker 4 
4 
4 
4 


“tI 


r 


a ‘ ~~ rs aS, , 
te eed ed ad et nd 
J * AI SA AA 


Machinist, bench 


oa 


Machinist, bench 75.120 School and on-job-tr Inactive 
Layout man, foundry 140 On-job-tr Inactive 
Optician §-08 .010 On-job-tr In training 
Elec. appliance serviceman §-83.041 On-job-tr Inactive 
Office machine serviceman §-8}3.111 School and on-job-tr Inactive 
Radio repairman §-83.411 On-job-tr Inactive 
Darkroom man 5-86 $10 On-job-tr Inactive 
Gunsmith 5-83. 542 On-job-tr Inactive 
Gunsmith 5-83. 542 School and on-} Inactiv 
Locksmith 5-83.55] On-job-tr Inactiv 
Leather craftsman Not coded On-job-tr In training 
Leather craftsman Not coded School and on-} Inactive 


= 


wee Ne we ee 


ww 


Semi-SkILLeD 


Jiggerman Il 6-66 .453 On-job-tr Inactive 


training programs. Atthe time of thisstudy, group. Comparisons were made with the 
57.4 per cent remained vocationally inactive. findings of Wilson [9] for a large non-para- 

Using the occupational classification svs- plegic group of veterans. Ic is interesting to 
tem of the Diyctionary of Occupational Titles note the marked similarities of percentages 
[2], an analysis was made of the percentages between the paraplegic and non-paraplegic 
of paraplegics within each large occupational groups. Apparently, despite their severe 
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disabilities, paraplegics as a group tend to 
select—by percentages—occupational levels 
comparable to the selections—by percent- 
ages—of non-paraplegics. This might indi 
cate that at every occupational level there 
are specific jobs considered feasible both by 
paraplegics and their counselors. Statistic- 
ally significant differences appeared only at 
the unskilled level. No paraplegics reached 
objectives in this category, while 0.8 per 
cent of the non-paraplegics did so See 
Tape | 

A comparison was made between the voca- 


and 


tionally active inactive paraplegics 
Statistically significance differences were found 
between these two groups. A considerably 
larger percentage of active paraplegics had 
The 
tive paraplegics showed significantly larget 
percentages in the selection of skilled and 
clerical types of work. Undoubtedly, the 
lack of adequate on-the-job training facili- 
ties kept a number of paraplegics inactive 
See Table ll 

Tapce II] presents §2 different employment 


objectives reached by the paraplegics in this 


selected professional objectives inac- 


study The occupations have been arranged 
by occupational groups DOT 
numbers The numbers of paraplegics within 
each occupation, the types of training pro- 


and code 


grams developed, and the training progress 
are included in this table 

Kidwell [4], a training ofhcer working with 
these paraplegics, has noted that they were 
“somewhat superior to the average veteran 


and that) paraplegics with 
} 


in training 
high motivation and good personal adjust 
the attempting vocational 


once a paraplegic enters training 


ment are ones 
training 
he will usually apply himself wholeheartedly 
to the task before him 
and encouraging paraplegics to continue to 
the training of- 


must be on the alert for indications of 


instead of urging 
improve their work efforts 
hicer 
over-work and over-exertion.’ 

A follow-up study made by Kidwell [4] 
included a progress rating of 66 parapiegics 
by the training officer. The distribution of 
ratings appears to be that of a normal curve. 
In other words, the training officer believed 
that the paraplegics in training were making 
patterns of adjustment quite similar to those 
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Taste IV 


Procress Ratinos py Treaiwine Orricer 
From Kidwell |4!) (N=66 


Ratings of Per Cent 


Tratming Progress 


Excellent 
Very em rd 
Acceptable 
Poor 


made by non-paraplegics. See Taste IV. 


Conclusion 


This study dealt with 115 male paraplegic 
veterans who were vocationally advised. 
An analysis was made of the employment 
objectives selected by these paraplegics and 
the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Ina sample of 49 cases prior to advise- 
ment, 42.8 per cent had good vocational 
plans requiring no changes, and $7.2 per cent 
had no plans or plans which were changed 

2. Of the 115 cases, 57.4 per cent remained 
vocationally inactive while 42.6 per cent 
enrolled in schools or entered training pro- 
grams upon completion of vocational advise- 
ment 

3. There were only slight differences in 
the occupational selections of paraplegics 
and non-paraplegics 

4. Vocationally active paraplegics showed 
significant preferences for professional objec- 
tives; while the vocationally inactive para- 
plegics preferred skilled and clerical types of 
work. The lack of traiing facilities for 
paraplegics, the writer believes, may account 
for some of the inactivity 

5. Fifty-two different employment objec- 
tives were selected by paraplegics 

6 There ts good reason to believe that 


paraplegics can be trained for productive 
work in every occupational level, and that 
upon completion of training they will demon- 


strate themselves to be acceptable workers 
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HE BELL ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY, Stu- 

dent Form,' has been widely used for a 
number of years. It is often the principal 
or only instrument employed for evaluating 
adjustment of adolescents. When this is the 
case, misinterpretation of obtained scores 
would seriously impair the value of counsel- 
ing. 

The published norms give ‘‘descriptive 
designations’ only (e., Excellent,"’ 
“Good,”’ etc.) without indication of the 
proportion of the population which would 
be expected to fall in cach of the designa- 
tions. Other personality and temperament 
inventories such as the Bernreutcr? and the 
Guilford series* are published with norms in 
terms of percentiles or C-scores Such norms 
overcome many of the difficulties in inter- 
pretation of scores, and if available for the 
Bell should enhance the value of the instru- 
ment 

The usual procedure in standardizing a test 
or inventory is to administer it to the most 
convenient sample of a population considered 
roughly similar to that on which the measure 
is intended to be used, without much regard 
either for the reason for taking the test or 
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‘Hugh M. Bell, 
\relent Form Scantord University: Sea 
Press, od 

*Roberte G Hernreut cr 
Tentative Percentile Norms 
University Press, 1938 

* \ee manuals pub shed bw Sheridan Supp 
erly Hills, California, for l in Inver 
STDCR (1940), 

4) The Gaslfoerd- Lerten Personnel laventory 


ia lawentory of Factor 


characteristics of the standardizing sample 
which might bias the results. A more desir- 
able procedure is to administer the instru- 
ment to a number of samples which differ 
with respect to variables which are likely to 
affect scores. In this way it is possible to 
estimate the effect of sampling bias with 
respect to any of the characteristics which 
vary among the samples. On the other hand, 
if score distributions are not affected by 
variation among samples with respect to 
particular characteristics, it is probable chat 
norms based on the sample results will be 
applicable without regard to these character- 
istics. 

For the application of this method data 
were available for more 1,000 high 
school students who had taken the Bell In- 
Form, 
Their records 
white or non-white 
1.¢., whether tested in a vo- 


than 
ventory, Student as a part of counsel- 
ing procedures 
fied by sex, race 


were classi- 
, and 
testing agency 
cational counseling center or by a 


Of persons tested by the coun- 
, 


SC hool 
counselor 
seling center, only those were included who 
were in school, had reached the ninth grade 
but not college, and were less than age 20 at 
Testing dates ran from 1944 


All scores obtained by the school 


last birthday 
to 1948 
counselor were from students in Grade 10B 
of one high school in 1948 and 1949.4 The 
entire sample was from the popularic 

highly industrialized urban area 
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Tass ! 


Race N 


Tested by 
White 


Non-whitc 
Counseling Center { 
| White 
Female { 
Non-white 


| White 
{ Male { 
| Non-white 
Counselor ¢ 
{ White 
| Female { 


School 


102 


1,343 


| Non-white 
Tora 


* For education the figures are based on highest grad 


Statistics on Aos anp Epucation ror E:iout Sunsame es or Hiaa Scuoor Srupents 


Education® 


SD Mdn Q 


Age 
M SD Mada M 


All ih Grade 


reached, thus the M's and Mdn's 


points of progress through grades (¢.¢., 11.3 means 0.3 of the way through Grade 1! 


The three classifying dichotomies yielded 
eight (2 x 2 x 2) subsamples which could 
be investigated systematically with respect 
to the effect on Bell scores of each of the three 
variables. 

Statistics on age and education for the sub- 
samples appear in Taste I. The counseling 
center group averages more than a year older 
and a grade and a half more advanced in 
school than the school group, is less homo- 
geneous with respect to age, and has con- 
siderable variability in education. 

For studying differences among groups on 
psychological measures the mean or median 
is generally selected as the basis of compari- 
son. The mean is the choice if the distribu- 
tions are nearly normal. This is not the 
situation with the Bell, as is obvious from 
inspection of the manual norms. These were 
constructed by assigning the central desig- 
nation (s.¢., ““Average’’) tor each scale to the 
scores falling +0.5 PE in the standardizing 
sample, then cutting at cach successive 1 PE 
distance on each side of ‘Average’ for the 
remaining designations. If the distribu- 


* Hugh M. Bell, The Theory amd Practice of Perconal 
Counseleng: with Special Reference to the Adjustment Inven- 


tery (Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 


1939) 


tions had been normal, or even symmetrical, 
the number of score points assigned to the 
top designation of a scale (¢.¢., Excellent’) 


would be about the same as in the bottom 
unsatisfactory 


The men’s “Ex 


designation (¢.g¢., ‘Very 
This is far from the case 
cellent”’ the Home scale is 0-1 
while the 


“Above 16, 


the possible range of res 


range for 


“Very unsatisfactory range is 


which may cover about half 


! or the 
standardizing 
! 


The distributions in the 
were obviously highly skew 
tion of the larger raw score 
Similiar 


the obtained distributions was 


indicates that this is a characteristic 
Bell scales rather 
particular sample 

In such skewed « 
mode may 
The mode 
position with the shape of the distribution, a 


than a peculiarity 


listributions the median 


the me 


be more reliable than an 


however, varies its percentile 
property which renders it less convenient in a 
‘norm study than a fixed percentile. The 
median fulfills the requirement of conven 
ience, but in the obtained distributions proved 


to be less reliable (7.¢., have a larger SE) 
than higher percentiles 
None of the of 


tendency seemed adequate for the present 


usual measures cotral 
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study, especially since the purpose of the 
investigation was tO construct norms It 
was decided to compute five percentile scores 
Pwo, Pos, Pwo, Pos, Pw) for cach distribution, 
and determine the SEp's according to the 
method described by Kelley. The various 
samples or combinations of them could 
then be compared for any of the five per- 
centiles on any scale. 

When this had been done the most reliable 
percentile (on the average over all samples 
proved to be Py for cach scale and was se- 
lected as the basis for the first comparison 

The largest interclass differences on Home 
and Health were between whites and non 
whites, and were quite reliable (P/2 for 
Home 0.001; for Health 0.04). In the light 
of these differences it was thought advis- 
able to include only the white students in the 
remainder of the study, since the non-white 
N of 214 was considered too small to serve 
as a basis for separate norms, especially if 
other criteria of classification proved dif- 
ferentiating. It may be noted, however, 
that differences of this size are not of great 
practical importance when interpreting 
scores. 

With race no longer a factor there remained 
only two criteria of classification (7.¢., sex 
and testing agency), four sub-samples, and 
four combinations of sub-samples (4.¢., boys, 
girls, counseling center, and school counselor 
tested ) 

Class differences proved to be negligible 
(¢ < 1.0) between testing agencies on Home 
and Health, and between sexes on Health 
and Social. In other 
values were too large (4.¢., > 2.00 
On Social the difference between 
agencies (favorable to the counseling center 
group) was 3.4 (¢ = 6.3), and on Emotional 
the difference berween scxes (in tavor ot 
the boys) was 2.4 (¢ = 4.9 This laste dif- 
ference ts consistent with findings from 


two instances the ¢ 
to dismiss 


testing 


other 
inventorics whic h provide separate norms tor 
the sexes (as does the Bel! manual 

It was obvious that the difference on the 
Social scale between the counseling center 
and school groups was too great in magnitude 


and significance to permit combining results 


Kelley, Fandementa 
y Press, 1947 


* Truman L 
bridge. Harvard Univers: 
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from the two groups for norm purposes 
Since both groups had been tested for coun- 
seling purposes and were so advised and 
motivated at time of testing, it seemed neces- 
sary to look in other directions for factors 
differentiating on this scale. The most ob- 
vious differences were in age and education. 
To see whether the difference on the Social 
scale could be attributed to grade, all coun- 
scling center records for white students who 
had reached the tenth grade, but not higher, 
were drawn and Py, found for Social. It was 
found that only about one-third of the differ- 
ence on Social between the two groups could 
be attributed to school grade in the present 
samples 

The distributions of age also differ in the 
two groups. Although for Grade 10 the 
modal age ts 15 for each group, the counseling 
center has proportionately more older and 
fewer younger. Since age and school grade 
may be expected to interact in their relation- 
ships with adjustment scores, it was decided 
to compare Social scores from both groups for 
white 15-year-olds in Grade 10 only. The 
results were contrary to expectation in that 
the 15-year-olds actually tended to obtain 
lower raw scores than the remainders of their 
respective groups 


Certain Differences 


It seemed clear that the difference be- 
tween school and counseling center with re- 
spect to Social score could be accounted for 
only by some factor not adequately controlled 
in the present study. The age difference be- 
tween the two groups apparently decreased 
the Social score difference while the dispar: 
ity in school grade served to increase the 
difference 

A number of hypotheses regarding the 
difference might be tested. Among the 
factors which might be explored are: (1) 
effect of possible changes in social environ- 
ment from 1944 to 1949; (2) relative social 


aggressiveness of students referred for coun- 
scling as against those who are not; (3) the 
same relation from the one school to others 


in different localities of the same city. The 
scope of the present study does not permit 
such exploration. All that can be done is to 
present the results on the Social scale of each 





1950) 


group separately without further attempts to 
account for the difference. 

At this point it seemed that if class differ- 
ences at other percentile points were similar 
to those at Pw, it should be possible to con- 
struct norms for Home and Health based on 
all white samples combined. It was an- 
ticipated that two sets of percentile scores 
would be required for Social (counseling 
center and school counselor groups) and 
Emotional (boys and girls). Accordingly 
the combination of distributions showing no 
important differences at the sclected per- 
centile points was undertaken. 

Where differences among samples within a 
class had been found negligible the two 
samples within that class were combined if 
either (1) the percentile scores at a given 
point rounded to the same integer, or (2) 
¢ < 1.96 (P > 0.05). It proved possible by 
this rule to combine first both samples of 
boys on Home, and both samples of girls, 
at all five percentile points. Second, the same 
rule was applied to the class percentile scores 
derived from combination of samples of the 
same sex, and the two classes were combined 
The percentile scores (rounded to whole 
numbers) derived from. the described com- 
bining of samples and classes are given in 
Taste I]. Three the com- 
bining rules were made. On Health at Py 
counseling center boys differed from the 
counseling center girls by 1.16 |raw score 
point (12.15 and 13.31 were the} respective 
scores) with ¢ 2.2; also the combined coun- 
scling center group (Pj = 12.66) differed from 
the school group (Pw 14.55) with ¢ 2.2 
On Social at P:s the counseling center boys 

15.65) differed from the corresponding 


exceptions to 
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sample of girls (16.65) by one raw score point 
with ¢ 2.0 

In these three instances the tabled figures 
were within 0.7 raw score point of the sample 
and class obtained percentile scores, except 
at Pw» for the school group (14.55 against the 
tabled figure of 13). It is obvious that varia- 
tions of this size are of smal! account in inter- 
pretation of scores, so no considerable error 
was introduced 

The differences on berween 
counseling center and school girls proved to 
be too large and consistent to ignore, as they 
averaged two raw scores points at cach of the 
five percentile points, and all five s-values 
were 1.96 or larger. The age mode for 
counseling center girls is 17 and for educa 
tion the modal grade is 12, while for 
school girls the age mode is 15 and all were 
Grade 10B. Here as with Social an attempt 
was made to determine if age and grade dif 
ferences were responsible for the difference 
between the groups in inventory scores 
Emotional scores for girls 15 years old and in 
Grade 10 in cach of the groups were com 
pared. The percentiles for cach sub-group 
were practically unchanged from those in 
Taste Il. The : Emotional] 
between the groups is apparently not at 
tributable to grade or age. The hypotheses 
suggested with reference to sample differ 
ences on Social may be equally appropriate 
here 


Emotional 


the 


differences on 


Summary and Conclusions 


It was proposed that percentile norms on 
the Bell Adjusctmenc Student 
Form, for high school 


Inventory, 
students, might over- 


Taare Il 


Prrcentite Scores rox Hics Scroor Strupents on THe Bevt Apjustment INvenTORY, Stupent Form 


Social 


Counseling 
Center 


N = §2] 


Home, All Health, All 
Students Students 
N = 17,123) (N = 1,23) 


Percen- 
tile 


9 5) 
75 6 
sO } 10 
25 { 16 

21 


E motronal 
Gels 
Si hool +i heol 
Counselor Center Counselor 


N = 302 : N 33 N i84 


Counseling 


6 
10 
14 
20 
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come many difficulties in interpretation of 
scores. Records for over 1,000 high school 
students from an urban, industrial area who 
had received the inventory were classified by 
sex, race, and testing agency, with cight 
samples resulting 

Non-whites (N = 214) were found to dif- 
fer significantly from white students at Py 
on Home Adjustment (P/2 = 0.001) and 
Health Adjustment (P/2 = 0.04). 

Neither sex nor testing agency proved sig- 
nificantly differentiating on Home and 
Health, and scores were presented for the 
combined samples (N 1,123) at five per- 
centile points for each of the two scales 
On Social the samples tested at a counseling 
center (N = 821) differed considerably from 
those tested by a school counselor (N 302, 
all from Grade 10B of one high school), the 
latter obtaining higher favorable) 
scores. Separate norms were presented for 
the two groups without differentiation as to 
significant differences were 
On Emotional there 


(less 


sex, since no 
found related to sex 
were no reliable differences between boys’ 
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samples from the two sources, and the per- 
centile scores resulting from combining these 
samples were reported. Girls’ samples from 
the two sources differed considerably and 
percentile scores for the two groups were 
reported separately. 

In the two instances where testing agency 
proved to be differentiating, unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made to account for inventory 
score differences by differences in age and 
school grade. Some hypotheses as to other 
affecting variables were suggested. An ob- 
vious difference between the samples from 
the two sources was that those from the 
counseling center were referred by school 
counselors for guidance, while the remaining 
samples were from intact school groups 
The effect of this variable could not be in- 
vestigated with the present data. 

The manner in which the tables of per- 
centile scores were prepared was considered 
to increase (beyond common methods of 
constructing norms) the assurance that the 
results are applicable to high school student 
populations in urban, industrial areas 


J DORA F. CAPWELL is Director of the Allegheny Vocational Counseling ~ 


t Center in Pittsburch, Pennsylvania 


M. V. Taylor is Research Associate 8 


i” with the Center * 





Editorial Comment 


Standards for Test Distributors 


ne Comatres on Ethical Standards for 

Psychology of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association has been charged with the 
responsibility of drafting a set of ethical 
standards that should govern the distribution 
and sale of psychological tests and diagnostic 
aids. 

A tentative statement regulating standards 
has been submitted by the Committee (See 
American Psychologist, November, 1949, pp. 
495-501). They describe a number of abuses 
that arise from the indiscriminate sale of 
tests. One incident is reported from a high 
school in a large city. The principal and 
*‘counsclor,’” a former teacher with no formal 
qualifications in psychology, had given a boy 
an intelligence test and an interest inventory 
and had advised that “since he had high 
clerical and literary aptitudes he should enter 
clerical work or writing.” 

The committee proposes that various tests 
should be sold for use only by persons with 
specified qualifications, that “‘being qualified 
as a user of tests in a specialty such as per- 
sonnel selection, remedial reading, vocational 
and educational counseling—does not neces- 
sarily result in being qualified in any other 
specialty involving the use of tests." 

One abuse noted ts the practice of certain 
salesmen representing test publishers who 
pose as consultants on testing problems. 

Test makers and publishers are warned 
against publishing tests without publishing 
at the same time adequate data regarding 
reliability and validity. 

After the Committee's final report is sub- 
mitted it is hoped that it may receive wide 
circulation and acceptance. Vocational 
counselors are deeply concerned, for their 
cause suffers probably more than any other 
cause from misuse of tests. The magnitude 


of the abuses may be judged from the estimate 
that in 1944, twenty million Americans took 
a total of sixty million tests. Unquestion- 
ably a shocking percentage of the scores were 
improperly derived and used in unwarranted 
ways. Any step that will ameliorate these 
conditions will be welcomed by all persons 
with a professional conscience. 


Ano Organ of Reconstruction 


Readers interested in following world-wide 
efforts toward reconstruction in education, 
science, and culture may wish to be on the 
mailing list of Impetus the organ of UNESCO 
It is a monthly issued in English, French, 
and Spanish from its office, 19, Avenue Kléber, 
Paris, 16. It is distributed without charge to 
organizations and individuals. 

The October-November, 1949, issue gives 
pen-pictures and photographic shots of ed- 
ucational efforts being made in Italy and 
Burma; statistics regarding the destruction 
of libraries in France; and an account of 
work camps, where students from the United 
States and other countries serve as volunteers 

The Department of State in Washington 
distributes copics of Impetus in quantitics so 
that they may be used in groups studying 
international reconstruction. 


H.D.K 


Education for the Ill 


To the Editor: 
A survey made by the American Academy 
of Pediatrics reveals an unmet need—sound 
education as therapy for the 91,000 children whose 
long-term illnesses, such as rheumatic heart dis 
ease, poliomyclitis, or tuberculosis, keep their 
bodies resting though their minds may roam the 
world. 
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In addition, approximately 1,850,000 children 
under 15 are admucted to general hospitals yearly 
for longer or shorter periods All these children, 
even in the acute stages of illness, would be di 
verted, stimulated, and helped toward recovery if 
cnough wise teachers were prepared co serve in this 
highly specialized field 
d at 


timecs 


Instead, in many instances, inept an 


disintcgrating personalits s are assigned to thes 
teaching situations which require skill, sensitivity 
and knowledge of group dynamics. A letter to 
his parents from a boy under treatment for malig 
nant tumor of the brain contained this sentenc 

We gct teachers when 
The person who had addressed the envelope for th 
letter had added Dickie’s comment came after 
forty minutes of platitudes from his teacher on why 
plants need rain. The boy's mind raced ahead as 
he tried to explain cell metabolism to her. He 


was completely exhausted by her slow thinking 


our they arc 80O old 


Do we forget Dr. Evenden'’s warning that “th 


best single evidence of teaching ability os successful 


experience’ when we confer advanced degrees of 
certificates in the field of special education without 
preparing these teachers to function effectively in 
Is i¢ not possible to give 


experience 


the hospital situation? 


the teachers of the future successful 
there? 
and capable of adjusting to the complexities in 


An effective hospital 


Experience while they are young, pliable, 


herent in this environment? 


program evolves only through tcamwork—the 


planning of the doctor, the nurse, the teacher, the 
physical and occupational therapist, the substi 
tute mother (the voluntcer), the social worker, yes, 
even the ward maid 


They must be working together to 


in meeting the child's needs 
as a whol 
support che child's ego, to bring him through this 
crisis with satisfactory emotional and social ad 
justment. Groups of children, often of different 
ages and interests, must be helped ro chink and act 
together so that the span of hospitalization, 
which in the past has been one of barren isolation, 
of growth and dev lopment, of in 


ds of others. Of 


becomes a tim 
sight into the thoughts and ne 


contact with the wide wor 


We need th 
one who ranges widely in his or h 
relauo 


growing xpanding type 


here 
ment, who modifies behavior in 
new scrap of evidence, who possesses a cor 
opumistic outlook, who solves these problems by 
intelligent methods as well as with understanding 
of the emotions of 
The 1949 bulletin on 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children” 


those involved 

Opportunities for the 
shows gains in this field. Twelve institutions now 
give courses in at least three different arcas, but 
provisions for student teaching in hospitals to 
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ensure success in this complicated field of applica 
tion are almost mil. Yet the sense of growing, of 
finding new ficlds of interest has greater promise 
in releasing the mind from pain than any other form 
of therapy he possibilities are limitless and 
the need for learning in the prevention of social 
and emotional maladjustments in later life should 
give education in hospitals high priority 

Steps to be taken are: Encourage the brightest 
students of education to enter this field; provide 
practice teaching in hospitals; provide teaching 
conditions which will permit the waking days of 
hospitalized children to be filled with a sense of ac- 
complishment 


Meta Pennock NewMan, 
Associate Consultant in Health Education, 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


x 








Who's Who—and Where 
a 
@ To Our Readers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish items of interest to of 


about NVGA members. Please let your Jour- 
nal hear from you—and about you.—-Eb. 





Since July 1, 1949, Marsnate L. Micver 
has been with the University of Louisville, 
Speed Scientific School, as Professor and 
Head of the Cooperative Department and 
Engineering Placement. Previously he was 
Coordinator-Dean at Walter Hervey Junior 
College, New York City. 


Among judges of the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Girls’ Work Award Contest sponsored by the 
Eighth District Council of the Opti-Mrs 
Clubs in St. Louis, Missouri, recently was 
Maroaret Hickey, a of the St 
Louis Branch of NVGA 


Trustee 


In Washington, D. C., the Director of the 
newly founded Hannah Harrison School 
Aucusta CLawson—is a member of NVGA, 
and three out of frve members of the School's 
Admissions Committee are also NVGA mem- 
three are MarGuerite Zapo- 

Employment Opportunities 


These 
Chief, 


bers 
LEON, 
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Branch of the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor; Louise Moore of the 
Industrial Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, and 
Witta Norris, Assistant to the Executive 
Secretary of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. The Hannah Harrison 
School was set up by bequest of the late 
Julius Garfinckel in trusteeship of the YWCA 
as a school of Industrial Arts for worthy 
women who cannot afford training. 


From New Hampshire comes news of che 
appointment of Ricnarp H. Brane as State 
Director of Occupational Information and 
Guidance. The new Director took over his 
duties on January 1. 


Lurune M. Lee is Adviser to the Men's 
Cooperative Houses at Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan, instead of 
being at the University of Michigan tn the 
Institute of Counseling as was incorrectly 
stated in the December, 1949, Occupations 


Warren B. Scorr is now serving as Re- 
search Specialist with the Student Guidance 
Service, Mississippi State College. Formerly 
he was with the Counseling Bureau, Arkansas 
State College at State College, Arkansas 


When the Workshop in_ International 
Understanding sponsored by the Colorado 
A & M College is again held this summer, 
Mary V. Hotman, Director of Guidance, 
Public Schools, New Jersey, will again be 
the instructor of the course. Students in the 
course will be offered the opportunity to 
gain on-the-scene understanding of activi- 
ties and problems in other countries. Dr 
Holman and her class sail for Europe July 22 


Leonore A. Frank has recently accepted 
a position as Psychometrician and Counselor 
Trainee at the VA Guidance Center of Colum- 
bia College in Chicago, Llinois. Formerly 
she was associated with the Departement of 
Psychological Studies at Stevens Institute of 
Technology in Hoboken, New Jersey. 


~ November, 1949 


YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ 


You Might Like to Read... 


@ ‘The Employment Process in Selecting 
Homemakers,’ by Rose Brodsky and Dora 
Goldfarb, tells about methods developed by 
two voluntary agencics for hiring workers 
for private homes. As defined by the writers, 
a homemaker is ‘an employee of the agency 
and under its supervision is expected to carry 
out the service planned by the agency with a 
family."’ This concept ts basic to the kind 
of application process used and the steps 
within that process. Social Casework, Janu- 
ary, 1950. (Pp. 18-22 


@ “How Veterans Feel about Vocational 
Advisement,’ by Stanford H. Glazer and 
Arthur O. England, gives the conclusions 
reached following the conducting of an 
attitude survey by the Wayne University 
Guidance Center upon completion of advise- 
ment. Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, Winter, 1949 (Pp. 717-725 In the 
same issue Dugald S$. Arbuckle considers 
“Personality Tests as a Means of Entry for 
Counseling.’’ He describes a study recently 
carried out by the Boston University School 
of Education, the purpose of which was ‘‘to 
(1) attempt to determine whether or not the 
results of personality tests could be used 
by the counselor as a means of entry into a 
more personalized counseling situation, and 
2) to compare the effectiveness of the direc- 
tive and non-direc tive appr vaches in the inter- 
pretation of these test results.’" (Pp. 757-764 


@ “How Successful ls Veteran Counseling?”’ 
by Glenn I. Newhouse discusses a study made 
of 247 cases served by the San Francisco 
Counseling Center. See The California ]ournal 
of Secondary Education, December, 1949. (Pp 
486-488) 


@ ‘The Role of the University in Training 
for the Public Service,’’ by Catheryn Seckler- 
Hudson, discusses in-service traiming for 
overoment jobs Personnel Administration, 
(Pp. 1-4) 


@ “New Light Shed on Selection of Appren 
tices," by Clifford P. Froelich, leads off the 
December, 1949, issue of Tech Training with a 
discussion of nation-wide apprentice pro- 


grams. (Pp. 1-2, 11, 13) 
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ain the January, 1950, issue of the Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, a serics of articles are devoted to 
guidance. Among these are “Washington 
Superintendents Look at Guidance,” by 
Adeian Guilford and Merle Ohlsen; “The 
Guidance Worker's Job and His Preparation,”’ 
by Philip Goheen and Merle Ohlsen; ‘The 
Guidance Program in Colin Kelly Junior 
High School,’ by L. M. Beals; ‘‘Guidance 
in the Wilmington Public Schools, * by T. W 
Mulrooncy A Guidance Device to Give 
Srudents Life Perspe: uve,” by D. G. Zicgler; 
“High School Graduates after Six Years, ' by 
W. ©. Covert, and “A 


Twelfth Grade Course 
in Occupations,’’ by M. G. Fox Pp. 235 
280) 


@ Extended or Potential Optimum Guid- 


ance Practices in Small, Medium, and Large 
North Central High Schools, 1948-49,"" by 
the Subcommittee on Guidance of the Com- 
mittee on Current Educational Problems of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools This represents a 
compilation of representative samplings of the 
hest practices as reported by small, medium, 
large high reports 


and These 
1 part of a study, the purpose of which 


j 1 
Sc rhs 


formed 
is to stimulate the further development and 


appraisal of the existing guidance and coun- 
scling programs in the various high schools 


See the 
Ok tobe Se 1949 


North Central Association Quarterly, 
(Pp. 174-246 


@ ‘Policies and Plans of College Guidance 
ler VA ( 


article 


Centers Operating un ontracts,”" by 
Mitchell Dreese This presents a 
summary of the findings of a survey of the 
American Council on I 


ducation. The Educa- 
sonal Re ord, ©) tober, 1949 Pp 446-497 


@ “The. Army Learns from Industry,"’ by 
William Hines, describes an internship pro- 
Army ofhcers and en- 
receive specialized training in 
ember, 


gram through which 
listed men 
mmdustry Army Information Digest, De 


1949 Pp. 18-22) 


Augusta 


@ Give Us More Dreamers,’ by 
H. Clawson, ts the story of a school being 
set up in Washington, D. ( by bequest ot 
Julius Gartinckel. In his will the department 


store magnate left over three and a quarter 
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million dollars to establish a resident voca- 
tional school for “‘worthy women under the 
necessity of earning their own livelihood.” 
The International Altrusan, January, 1950. 
(Pp. 8-10) 


@ ‘Emerging Trends in Guidance,’ reported 
by Arthur E. Traxler in The School Review, 
offers comments on 12 trends in guidance 
which he has seen evolve since the war. The 
School Revew, January, 1950 (Pp. 14-23). In 
the same issuc: ‘Further Modifications in 
College-Entrance Requirements,” by Rach- 
ard A. Mumma, finds that in the past decade 
further modifications have been made in the 
entrance requirements of the 93 members of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 
(Pp. 24-28) 


@ The Master's Key to the Domain of Edu- 
cational Theory and Practice’’ offers Carl E. 
Seashore’s description of a visit to an institu- 
tion for treatment of the feebleminded, and 
the formula he found there for making of this 
institution ‘‘a colony of happy, successful, 
useful, and good individuals."" The Education 
Digest, February, 1950. (Pp. 19-21) This 
article was reported from School and Socsety, 


November 26, 1949. (Pp. 337-338) 


@ ‘Anybody can resign a job, but it takes a 
genius to run one all wrong. Here are 25 
sure-fire ways to ruin executive careers.” 
Such is the introduction to ‘‘How to Be an 
Outstanding Failure,"’ a hard-hitting article 
appearing in the January, 1950 Youth Leaders 
Digest. (Pp. 140-143) This article origin- 
ally appeared in Modern Industry, May, 1949. 


@ Pattern of Guidance Organization,”’ by 
Ruby Dean Harris, tells what the author 
found out in an investigation of organiza- 
tional patterns evolved for guidance services 
to meet the needs of children and youth in 
California The California Journal of 
Secondary Education, January, 1950. Pp. 59 
6] 


citics 


@ Physical Facilities for Pupil Personnel 
Services," by Bruce Shear, is an article of 
interest which appears in the School Board 
Journal, January, 1950. (Pp. 25-27) 





* Current News + 


Occupation’. . .Techniques. . .Personalities. . .Conferences 


Employment Bureau Points 
to Dietitian Shortage 


Many sections of the country are reporting 
shortages of dietitians for employment in 
hospitals, industrial establishments, and 
schools, according to the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. In Washington the 
Labor Department's Women's Bureau esti- 
mates that about 1,000 additional dicti- 
tians are required each year to fill job open- 
ings, but that only about 800 are qualifying 
The Bureau of Employment Security, a divi- 
sion of the Labor Department, cited as typi- 
cal a report on the Boston areca. In this East- 
ern seaboard city approximately 50 more 
dietitians are needed than the about 350 now 
employed in the area. Authorities dealing 
with the occupation expect a shortage of 
this type to continue for at least five, and pos- 
sibly 10, years. Openings are primarily in 
State, city, private, and veteran hospitals. 
Positions are open on both a full-time and 
part-time basis. Though hiring requirements 
vary from locality to locality, the Boston 
minimum for dietitians calls for a bachelor's 
degree from a recognized college or univer- 
sity with a major in foods or nutrition or in 
institution management. The American Die- 
tetics Association recommends a fifth year of 
postgraduate-directed experience in an ap- 
proved course for training student dictitians. 
The Association will accept three years of 
acceptable experience in place of completion 
of an interneship. Beginning pay for the 
young dictitian is small—$1,400 to $1,800 a 
year in Boston if a dietetic interneship has 
not been served and $2,000 to $2,400 if it has. 
In that city the dietitian usually specializes 
in hospital dietetics; quantity feeding pro- 
grams for cafeterias, clubs, restaurants, or or- 
ganizations; community nutrition programs 
in public health departments or private social 


agencies, or in research for medical labora- 
tories or business organizations 


> > > 


Grade School Teachers 
in Short Supply 


America's colleges will have to train four 
times as many grade school teachers as were 
trained Jast year co mect the peak need for 
new teachers in 1953-1954, when a_ tere- 
mendously increased flock of children will 
crowd the schools. Such is the conclusion of 
a report released recently by the Department 
of Labor and the Veterans Administration 
Failure of teacher-training institutions to 
turn out the needed number of teachers 
is one cause of the shortage. In 1949 only 
25,000 teachers were trained to mect a de- 
mand for 75,000. Also, the larger number of 
war and post-war babics aggravates the need 
for teachers. For high school teachers the 
picture is quite different. Nearly every state 
has an oversupply of high school teachers, 
except in special subject fields such as home 
economics, commercial work, and industrial 
arts. In 1949, four high school teachers were 
trained for every one needed. The report 
which details these facts is a 90-page bulletin, 
“Employment Outlook for Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers It may be ob- 
tained for $.35 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. §S. Government Printung 
Office, Washington 25, D. C 


+ + + 
Dayton Studies Idea 
of Guidance Center 


Mid-century found Dayton, Ohio, guidance 
workers and educators deep in the study of a 
suggested Adult Guidance Center. Mem- 


a 
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bers of the Miami Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation joined with the Mental Hygiene 
Association carly in the new year to discuss 
the need for such a center. Already the city is 
served by vocational centers at Sinclair and 
U. D. Colleges, counseling by Family Serv- 
ice, Jewish Community Council, and the 
Catholic Charities, the receiving hospital at 
the Dayton State hospital, and one private 
institute Suggestions for the proposed 
agency have pointed to the need for a public 
guidance center which will not be restricted 


to one area of guidance 


> > 


Scholarships by Thousands 
Are Available Abroad 


A rotal of 21,751 opportunities for foreign 
study observation, and research are reported 
in a new edition of UNESCO's international 
handbook, Study Abroad. Study opportuni- 
ties represent awards donated by 49 coun 
tries, 23 non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories, the United Nations and specialized 
agencies, and international non-governmen- 
tal organizations, with full particulars of 
each. A supplement to this volume will ap- 
pear in the spring and will stress opportuns- 
tics for summer study throughout the world 
Copies of Volume II of Study Abroad (the first 
may be 
University 


Ne Ww 


volume appeared in an earlier year 
obtained from the Columbia 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 


York, for $1.25 each 


Easter Seal Campaign 


The annual Easter Seal 
conducted this year from March 9 to April 9 


campaign will be 


Funds will be solicited during this time to.. 


ilp the nauon'’s crippled children 
help th t ppled child 
than 9) per cent of the funds raised « 
the Easter seal drive are retained in the com- 


d. They sup- 


Mi re 
} 


huring 


munities in which they are raise 
or the handicapped as 
palsy centers, medical 


schools, camps, clin- 


port suc h services 


cerebral specialists 
and therapists, special 
ics, treatment centers, and mobile diagnostic 


and treatment units 


Group Development 
Training Scheduled 


June 25 marks the opening of the fourth 
summer activities for the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development. The 
laboratory will be held at Bethel, Maine, 
through July 14, offering training and re- 
search programs during this ume. Methods 
to be employed in these programs include 
group analysis, clinics, mass participation, 
role playing, demonstrations, information 
sessions, individual consultation, and ob- 
server techniques. Requests for information 
should be made to the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Services, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 


D. ¢ 


Job Satisfaction 

Factors Listed 
Che most important factor in a worker's 
job satisfaction is agreement and content- 
ment with gencral company policy, members 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science were told at a recent 
meeting tn New York. Willard A. Kerr, 
Associate Professor of Psychology art Illi- 
nois Institute of Techaology, discussed re- 
sults of an analysis of job satisfaction based 


on a questionnaire which he had devised 
Next to satisfaction with general company 
policy in making for job satisfaction, Dr 
Kerr found, were long-range goals such as 
job security, fairness in promotion policy, 
housing conditions and age of employees 
The third and last factor was found to be 


short-term goals such as supervisory ability 
of foremen, managers, and section leaders; 
attitudes of fellow workers, transportation, 
and éffect of experiences at work upon per 
sonal happiness 


Foreign Service 
Plans Examination 


Foreign Service examinations will be held 
by the Department of State September 5-8, 





1950} 


1950, in Washington and in Civil Service 
Centers throughout the country. Careers as 
Foreign Service Officers open through success- 
ful completion of these very difficult ex- 
aminations and subsequent orals. Details 
are available from the Board of Forcign Serv- 
ice Examiners, Washington 25, D. C. 


> > 2 


Industrial Arts Awards 


Ford Motor Company recently announced 
that it will sponsor a national industrial arts 
awards program for jumior and senior high 
school students. The new program will be a 
continuation of the Industrial Arts Awards 
originated three years ago by Scholasts Maga- 
zine and will be known as ‘Ford Motor 
Company Industrial Arts Awards."’ Cash 
awards for outstanding workmanship and 
design will be increased over those pre- 
sented in previous years, the company an- 
nounced. The awards will be made by 
divisions including wood work, metal work, 
mechanical drawing, printing, model mak- 


ing, plastics, machine shop and electrical 


work. Students in industrial arts and voca- 
tional classes in all schools, from grades seven 
through 12, may enter. Entries are regular 
class projects made in the school shops 
under supervision of an instructor. Rule 
books and other information will be avai! 
able by addressing inquiries to Industrial Arts 
Awards, Ford Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer 
Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


Psychiatric Association 
Clearing House Started 


The American Psychiatric Association 1s 
setting up a clearing house to exchange tech- 
nical information among menta! hospitals 
and other institutions which care for psy- 
chiatric patients in the United States and 
Canada. A monthly mental hospital news 
bulletin will be the keystone of the service 
The bulletin will report news of current 
developments in clinical practices, hospital 
administration, community relations, legis- 
lation, architectural planning, accounting, 


CURRENT 
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procedures, research, and any other types of 
information which will help the hospitals to 
improve patient treatment and care 


> > Sa 


Lip Reading Scholarship 


Prospective teachers of lip reading to che 
hard of hearing are cligible to be considered 
for a Kenficld Memorial Scholarship of 
$100.00 for 1950. Applications must be filed 
between March | and May 1, 1950. Details 
are available from Miss Rose V. Feilbach, 
Chairman, Teachers’ Committee, 1157 North 
Columbus Street, Arlington, Virgania 


+ > o 


Index Translationum 


least 20 


Documents translated into at 
tongues from more than $5 languages are 
among the 8,$00 items listed in the Inter 
national Bibliography of Translations, a new 


The 
first volume of this work covers the year 1948 


reference work prepared by UNESCO 


and touches upon the publications of 30 
num in real- 
broker 


mven 


countrics The Index Translat: 
ity COMPpfrises 
dewn in 


It ts now In press 


four imdexes, being 


various ways for tullese « 


icnce 


+ > 


Occupational Therapy 
Group to Meet 


The annual convention of the American 
Occupational Therapy Association will be 
held in Glenwood Springs, Colorado, October 
16-20, 1950. Medical the 


various fields will present new medical de- 


authorities in 


velopments and their application to occupa 
onal therapy. Exhibits of occupational! 
therapy materials and equipment will be 
displayed during the week 


> > 


Graduate Program Approved 


Official approval of a recently established 
graduate program for the training of psychia- 
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tric personnel needed for mental health serv- 
ices has been received by Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York. Authorization 
came recently for the program from the office 
of the State Commissioner of Mental Hy- 
giene. The schools’ new graduate program 
was introduced in the fall of 1949. 


-~ + + 


School Administrators Hold Convention 


When members of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators met last 
month in Atlantic City they heard from a 
group of leaders in national and world af 
fairs. Among speakers scheduled for the 
February 25-March 2 meeting were Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, Norman Cousins, Senator Wayne 
Morse, Earl McGrath, and Roy Larsen. One 
session at the Convention was devoted to the 
topic of “Guidance in Secondary Schools 
Exhibits slated for this meeting included an 
architectural exhibit of school building plans 
and a commercial exhibit of school books and 
supplies. 


-~ + + 


Radio Series Covers Careers 


Helping to bridge the gap between high 
school and that first job 1s the idea behind a 
radio program series called “Choose Your 


Career,"” presented cach week by KMOX 
with full cooperation of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The show, transcribed at various high 
schools throughout the greater Sct. Louis 
area, is broadcast cach Saturday 
from 4:45 to §:15 o'clock; a time when tt is 
supposed many teen-age youngsters are at 
home and listening to the radio. Each show 
is an unrchearsed, ‘open forum” type of radio 
presentation with a board of experts repre- 
senting one of St. Louis’ major industries, a 
panel of high school youngsters to ask the 
questions, and, as moderator, the station's 
News Director 

**Are there any jobs for girls in the elec- 
trical industry besides typing or bookkeep 
ing?” “‘How much salary does a traveling 
salesman in the shoe business make to start 
and does he have to own a car?’ “Do execu- 


afternoon 
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tives in your company really come up through 
the ranks or is that just advertising talk?” 
Many of the questions asked by students on 
the program are practical and forthright in 
the extreme. These same questions often 
indicate, however, that many youngsters 
still do not realize what is expected of them 
in return for a weekly paycheck. 

First broadcast on Saturday, December 3, 
1949, ‘Choose Your Career’ quickly covered 
the show industry and electrical equipment 
manufacturing. Also scheduled for discus- 
sion on the program were the chemical, the 
aircraft, and the printing industries. The 
program was first planned and is being pro- 
duced under the supervision of KMOX’s 
Director of Education, Carlotta Wetmore 
Working with Miss Wetmore has been Glynn 
E. Clark, Director of Guidance Services, 
St. Louis Public Schools 


-~ ¢ + 
Textbook Publication is Booklet Subject 


Now available for teachers who are writing 
textbooks is a free, 32-page, illustrated book- 
let which discusses the problems of publish- 
ing from both the writer's and publisher's 
viewpoints. Copies may be had upon te- 
quest from the Exposition Press, 253 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 10 


- + + 
Merchant Marine Offers Career 


High school juniors and seniors may be 
intct sted in investigating career opportuni- 
ties in the United States Merchant Marine 
Encrance examinations will be held in April 
and November for the U. S. Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, Long Island, New 
York. Persons qualifying for appointment 
will receive four-year courses along profes- 
sional lines for careers as officers in the Mer- 
chant Marine. Graduates are qualified as 
Merchant Marine officers and commissioned 
as Ensigns in the Naval Resetve and the 
Maritime Service. Full information and ap- 
plication forms for the November examina- 
tion may be secured by writing to the Super- 
visor, U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, 
Bureau of Maritime Services, U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C 











Supplement to the N.V.G.A. Directory of 
Vocational Counseling Services 


Introduction 


ITH the publication of the NVGA 
Directory of Vocational Counseline Serv- 
tces in the May, 1949, issue of Occupations, 
listing 81 approved counseling services in the 
United States and Canada, a long-term proj- 
ect of great importance to the profession of 
vocational guidance reached its first stage of 
fruition. Ac that time it was announced 
that a Supplement would be available carly 
in 1950. Because of complications incident 
to moving the national offices, and with it the 
bulk of the Committee's files, strenuous work 
has been required to get the Supplement 
teady for publication at this time. The 
Committee is grateful to its present Chairman, 
Nathan Kohn, Jr., for the tremendous bur- 
den he has so efficiently shouldered, and to 
the many NVGA members throughout the 
country who have served on local investigat- 
ing committees. This supplement includes 
agencies approved between May 1 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1949 
The procedures that have been followed 
were described by Harris,’ and re-stated 
briefly in the Preface to the Directory 
Briefly, cach approved agency has filled out a 
detailed questionnaire, has supplied two 
satisfactory references, has been visited, and 
has voted approva! after due consideration at 
a face-to-face meeting of the national com- 
mittee. The criteria used 


{ are those state! in 
Minimum Standards for Vocational Guidance 
Service.* 


he National Survey of 


* Albert J. Harris, “Progress of 
XXXVI 


Vocational Guidance Services,” Ok 
May, 1945), 455-488 


UPATIONS, 


“NAGA Directory of Vocational Counseling Serv- 
ices,” Occupations, XX VII (May, 1949), $69-$96 


§**Minimum Standard for Vocational Guidance Serv- 
wes," Occupations, XXV (May, 1947), $27 


The New Directory 


It was originally planned to issue the 1949 
Directory in pamphlet form and to send a 
copy of this Supplement free to each purchaser 
of the Directory. That plan had to be 
dropped. Instead, a new Directory has been 
printed, listing all agencies included in the 
1949 Directory and this Supplement. This 
NVGA Directory of Vocational Counseling Serv- 
ices may be ordered from the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, Box 64, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 5, Missouri. The price is 
one dollar. Since this is the first such direc- 
tory to be made available, it is hoped that it 
will have a wide sale to schools, libraries, 
social agencies, guidance services, and indi 
viduals secking guidance. The Committee 
hopes that every member of NVGA will help 
to call this Directory to the attention of the 
public. The Directory is made available too 
in regular issues of the Journal. Many will 
want the individual collected listing for con- 
venient reference. 


Changes in Survey Procedure 


Eligibility. The scope of the survey has 
been broadened, so that from now on any agency 
or individual providing vocational counseling serv- 
sce may apply for listing. Formerly services 
which restricted service to a particular group, 
such as a schoo] population or veterans, were 
considered ineligible. That restriction has 
now been removed 

Continuation. The Survey is to continue 
indefinitely. New editions of the Directory 
and supplements will be published annually 

Renewal. Approval is given for the limited 
period of two years. Near the end of that 
period, each agency will be re-studied. 

Fees. The cost of making this survey has 
been substantial. Although all the work of 
the national and Jocal committees has been on 
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a volunteer basis, printing costs, the volu- 
minous correspondence, and travel expenses 
have mounted up. Accordingly, the Trustees 
of NVGA voted in March, 1949, to set the 
following fees, effective on July 1, 1949 
initial application, $25.00; renewal, at two- 
year intervals, $10.00, change in Directory 
listing, $10.00 
Privileges 
following privileges 


An approved agency has the 


(1) It may print “Approval by the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion’’ on its stationery and announce 
ment 
It may im Ap- 
proved by the National Vocational 

or a suitable 


ude the statement 
Guidance Association, 
abbreviation, tn a directory lisung 

(3) Te may display in its office a certificate 
of approval! 


Obligations. With the publication of the 
new Directory, approved agencies are required 
to adhere strictly co the advertising limita- 
tions stated in Standards. The 
agency should notify the Ethical Practices 
Committee of all significant changes in staff, 
The agency should strive 


Minimum 


name, or policies 
continually to improve 
service 


the quality of tts 


4% 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 


Center, University of 


West Jefferson, 


Vocarionat Gulpancs 


southern Calitorma 37 Los 


A part « 
rnia 
Vocational inscling, supplying educa 
testing- and 


n, and remedial reading 


and vocational information 


fest interpretath 
Any person over 16 


physically hand capped 


‘ 


Cisenteic vears Of ag 


Counse lor 
Fees kr service { 
$25 


Merthed of } 


ipplications Appointment by tclephone 
University of 
lliams Col 
1980 


Direter Don D. Prosser, Ph.B., 
Chicago, 1927; BAS... George W 


lege, 1927; M.A., Ohio State University 
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| Marc/ 


Ph.D... Ohio State University, 1938. Prof. 
Member, NVGA; Affiliate, APA. 

Staff: 7 Counsclors; 4 Psychomertrists; § Tech 
nician-Typists; Consultants (physicians and 
psychiatrists for special cases 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 


Tucsday and Thursday, 8 a.m 


Hours 
58 a.M. tO 5 P.M.; 
ro 9:30PM 


San Francisco 


Psycnometric Counseuina Associates, 450 Surter 


street, San Francisco 8 


Independent psychometric laboratory 


Spon or hip 


and associated cx ounsclors 


rtrhied « 


Servsce and p 


counscling for individyals and employee selec 
Achievement ¢ 
Occupational and edu- 


Vocational, educational, rsonal 


tron for employers sting and 


school problem analysis 
cauonal! information and directed reading with 
special emphasis upon the se lection of non-de grec 
mmu 


Sp 


training facilities, and coordination of « 


nity services through personal referrals c 


cial facilities for the physically, mentally 
motionally handicapped 
Clientele Any person, regar dless 


tional attainment, or mploym 


Psychometrist and counsclor carctully sclected 
inv lv j r 


for the specific problem 
appropriate agency 

when requcst | 
$25 


1 
soniv 


Fee Psychometric servic 
by outside counselor or employer), Coun 
and $5 for cach addi 


$7.50 for 


seling, $10 tor first sessior 
on scheduled evenings; 


Adjusted for 


tional session 

special appointm nt 
Method of Application: By 

person Appointments 

special evening cach week or tor 
other hours 


volume 
or mail or in 
usually grouped for a 
mutual con 
venicnce at 
Director’ Charles G. Bluett, 
University of Arizona, 1923; 


AB Ec MOMICS |, 
M.A 


, University of 


Educational 
Administration a logy 
Oregon, 1926; Graduate study at Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1931; Diplo , Counseling and Guid 
ance, ABEPP; Associate, ¢ 


ance. Evaluation and Measurement, 


ounscling and Guid 
APA; Cah 
Psychological Association; Member, 
Rehabilitation ¢ 


m Otatc 


fornia 
NVGA; 


visor; Credentials fr 


Super 


and f 


ounsclor 

of California 

Staff: 1 Chief Counselor (1 1 Psychologist (1); 
1 Psychiatric Worker (1); 1 Assistant 
Technician; 1 Placement Counselor; 1 Physician 


1 
Social 


Hours: By appointment evenings, or other hours of 


mutual convenience 
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Vocationat Gutpance Center, 530 Powell Street, 
San Francisco 


Sponsorship: Private agency 


Services: Vocational and educational counseling 
services for individuals and schools, testing and 
test interpretation, providing educational and 
vocational information; industrial testing 


public 


business 


Clientele: Any person over 14 years of age; 
and private schools; and 
firms 

Fees: Dependent upon extent of service ranging 
from $2.50 to $48. Special rates to students 

Method of Application: By appointment 

Director: Ralph Garry, A.B. (Education 
ford University, 1946. Graduate 
chology , 2 vears, Stanford, 1948 

Staff 2 Counselors; 1 Psychometrist 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 1 p.m. to 7 p.m; 
also by appointment 


industrial 


Stan 


work (Psy 


COLORADO 
Denver 


Gutpance Center, Universtry or Denver, 232 


Fifteenth Street, Denver 


The University of Denver 


Sponsorship 

Servwe Educational and vocational counseling; 

supplying educational and vocational informa 

tion; testing and test interpretation; utiliza 

tion of occupational information and the choice 

of a career; remedial reading services to be 
available soon 

Clienteles Any veteran; University referrals of ac 
tive and prospective students; general popula 
tion of adolescents and adults 

Fees: Veterans are entitled to free service under 
the G.I. Bill; general public, $25; testing only, 
$10 

Method of Application 


son ofr in 


Advance application in per 

followed by appointment 
letter for initial interview 

Director: D. D. Feder, Dean of Students, B.A 
(Psychology), University of Denver, 1931; 
M.A. (Psychology), University of Denver, 1931; 
Ph.D. (Psychology), University of lowa, 1934 
Fellow, Counseling and Guidance, APA; Mem 
ber, American College Personnel Association; 
Member, Sigma Xi, Phi Delta Kappa, American 
Council on Education, Committee on Student 
Personnel Work 

Supervisor: Walter O. Fischer, B.S. (Education), 
Stare Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., 1940; 55 
hours toward M.P.S. (Personnel Services), Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Member, NVGA, Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


writing, 


APPROVED AGENCIES 


91 


Staf’> 6 Counsclors; 2 Psychometrists; Medical 
and Psychiatric consultants available through 
the University Health Center, the V. A. Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Colorado Psychopathic Hos 
pital and Fitzsimmons General Hospital. 

Hours: Daily, 8 4:3 Sarurday, 
8: a.m. to 12 noon 


aM. tO PM; 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


Carnouc Universtry Counseuina Center, Mc 
Mahon Hall, Catholic University of America, 
Washineton 17 

Sponsorship 

of America 


Sponsored by The Catholic University 
Admunistcred the De 
parement of Psychology and Psychiatry 


through 


Serves Vocational and educational counseling, 


testing and test interpr 


pretation 
Adults, and 


adolescents of high } 


Clrentele school 


, 
ig 


Fees 


Other ¢ 


Free Catholic University 


hents +, $20, based on testing 
Additional in 


r intake inter 


and three couns« ling intervicws 

terviews, $3 per visit. No fee { 

view Fees for special individual and group 
testing by arrangement 

Method of Application: Writ 
pointment for intake interview 

Director: Barry Fagin, A.B., St. Mary's College 
Calif 1937; M.A. (Vocational Guidance 
Columbia, 1948; Ph.D. Cand., Columbia. Pro 
fessional Member, NVGA; Associate Member, 
APA 


Staff 2 


or telephone for ap 


) 
Psychiatrists and remedial specialists of the D 


Counselors Psychometrist (1 
partmental staff arc available for consultation 


Hours 


Saturday, 9 a.m 


Monday through Friday, 94 ™. to 5e™m 


to 12 noon 


Dupont Circle 
Washing 


Dupont Psycnotocicar Cenrer, 6] 
Building, 1346 Cy 
ton 6 


ymnecticut Avert 


Sponsorship: Private agency 
Servsces 
and personal problems; play therapy, and group 


and individual discussions with parents on child 


Counseling on vocational, cducational, 


guidance; aptitude testing, diagnostic testing, 
psychological analysis, educational testing, in 
telligence testing, personality testing (including 
Rorschach). Administration of special tests 
for physicians, psychiatrists, and schools 

Clientele: No restrictions 
and adults 

Fees: Fees are on a sliding scale based on ability to 


children, adolescents, 
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pay. Usual fee for a complete battery of tests 
and counscling is $25 
from $ to $7 for those not taking tests 
fee for intake interview 

Method of Application: By telephone, 
sonal interview 

Directors: Paquita R. Carr, M.A and 
Educational Psychology Columbia, 1940; 
Ph.D. (Clinical and Educational Psychology 
Fordham, 1946; Member APA. Blema K. Brill, 
M.A. (Clinical Psychology), New York Uni 
versity, 1939; Member APA. Dorothy Wallace, 
M.A. (Clinical Psychology), George Washing 
ton University, 1948; Member, NVGA 

Staff: 3 Psychologists; 1 Medical Consultant; 1 
Psychiatric Consultant 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 
Saturday, 


Consultation fees vary 


N } 


letter, or per 


Clinical 


tolepo v 


Yam 
ment 


GEORGIA 
Athens 


Univeresrry Guipance Cenrer, Room 106, Bald 


Athens 


‘ 


win Hall, University of Georgia, 


Univ {G 


Sponsorship 


Services 


rsity « oregia 


ling, 


occupational informa 


Educationa! and vocational couns 


individual ¢ and 
tion. Aptitude, 
personality 
preted in terms of problems « 
Clientele 
dominantly ver 


Fees None for 


Georgia. Pre-college 


sting, 


mterest, achicvement, an 


udministered and inter 
{ the clientele 


adult ages, pre 


tests afr 


Pre-school through 
rans and college students 


students in the University of 


counseling is free to pro 


spective students who have been accepted for ad 
mission to the 


fee, $5 to $25, depending on annual 


University Private clicnts 
basic 
come, number of depend 
No f for in 
ly cases 

Advanc 


by appointment for first 


nts, and type of service 
desired take interview. | 

waived in ne 
Methed of Appl: atron 


ing, followed 


application in writ 

intak 
intcervicw 

Directors R. T. Osborn A.B., University 
Florida, 19%6; M.S., University of 
1938; M.Ed., University of Gee 
Professional Member, NVGA; Ass 
sion of Clinical, Counseling and Gu 

APA; 
ber, Georgia Psychological Association 

Staff: 4 Counselors (4 
Psychiatrist 

Hears: Monday through Fr: 


Saturday, 8 a.m. to] pm 


lan 


Educational Psychology, Charter 


2 Psychometrists 
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[March 


Savannah 


Communrry Gurpance Center, Vocational Coun- 
scling West Gaston Scereet, 
Savannah 


Division, 20 


Sponsorship: Armstrong College, and City-County 
Health Department 

Vocational counseling, educational coun- 

scling, including occupational and educational 

information, testing and test interpretation 

Veterans and any person over 14 years of 


Services 


Clientele 
age 

Fees: Free service for Armstrong College students 
Referrals from social agencies on a sliding scale 
Private clients: $20 

Method of Applications Advance appointment. 

Director Lucille C. Overall, A.B. (English- 
French), University of South Carolina, 1938; 
M.Ed. (School of Psychological Services and 
Guidance), University of South Carolina, 1949 
Professional Member, NVGA 

Staff 1 Psychological Exam- 
iner; 4 other consultants 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m 
PM 


2 Counsclors (1 “ 


to § 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 


CmicaGo Psycnonooicat $Instrrure, 410 South 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago § 


Sponsorship: Private agency 


Services: Individuals: Vocational guidance; coun 
scling in personal problems and inter-personal 
family relations; diagnosis of child behavior 
problems; play therapy for children; diagnosis 
of educational difficulties and remedial instruc- 
tion; diagnostic services to the brain-injured 
Schools: sclection and counseling of teachers; 
in treatment of handi- 


Industry: per 


sonnel appraisals, counscling, research 


diagnosis and guidanc c 
capped and problem children 
Clientele: Children and adults 
Fees including interviews, 
and reports when necessary), $50 to $75; diag 
nostic testing, $35; counseling, $10 to $15 per 
hour 


Vocational guidance 


Fees adjusted to individual or family in- 
come, and waived in some cases 

Method of Application: Appointments madc by tele- 
phone or mail 

Maurice H 


University of Chicago. 


Durector Krourt, M.A 
1924; graduate work 
Psycholoev University of Chicago, 1923- 
1931. Member, Divisions of Personality and 
Social Psychology, Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 


and Guidance, APA. 


Sociology), 


chology, Counseling 





1950} 


Member, Amer. Assn. on Mental Deficiency, 
Amer. Assn. of University Professors, Socicty 
for Projective Techniques and Rohrschach In 
stitute. Formerly, Major (Clinical Psycholo 
gist) MAC, AUS; Teacher's Certificate (College 
Psychology), Chicago Board of Education; 
Qualified Psychological Examiner, Illinois 

Chief of Staff: Stanley G. Dulsky, Ph.D. (Psychol 
ogy), University of Chicago, 1934. Fellow, 
Division of Counseling and Guidance, APA; 
Qualified Psychological Examiner, Illinois; 
Member, NVG A 

Staff: 2 Vocational and Clinical Psychologists 
Executive Director and Chicf of Scaff); 1 
Clinical Psychologist (on leave); 2 Psychome- 
trists; 1 Play Therapist (part time); 1 Medical 
Examiner (part time); 2 Consultants (Psychia- 
try; Internal Medicine: 

Hours: Monday through Saturday, 9 a.m. to § 
P.M.; evenings by appointment 


Miowestr Psycuorocicar Services, 920 N. Michi 
gan Avenue, Chicago, 11. 


Sponsorship: Referrals from welfare, educational, 
medical, and industrial groups 

Clientele: Any person over 14 years of age; physi 
cally handicapped referred to special counselor 

basic fee $10 to $35, depend 


Fees: Private clients 


ing upon scope and nature of work involved and 
Subsequent ap 


No fee for in 


financial status of individual 
pointments, $3 to $10 similarly 
take interview 

Method of Application: Appointment by telephone 
or in writing, followed by appointment for in 
tervicw 

Earle W. Bruce, Ph.B. (Sociology 
1935; M.A. (Social Psychology), 

Chicago, 1942. Associate, Division of Counsel 

APA; Member, MPA; 

Member, AAAS 


Clinical 


Derector 
Chicago, 
ing and Guidance, 

Chicago Soc. Pers. Study; 

Craft 1 Vocational ( 
Psychologists (part time) (2); 
tants (physician, psychiatrist, and personnel 
director called in consultation for special casc# 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 P.M., 
Saturday, 9a.m.tolp™.; evening hours, by ap 


pointment, and for accommodation 


yunsclor (1); 2 
3 other consul 


Normal 
Inuinors Stare Normat University, Normal 


Sponsorship: Ulinois State Normal University 

Services: Vocational counseling based upon testing 
and the use of educational and occupational in- 
formation. Counseling with regard to educa 


tional and personal problems 
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Clientele: Any person over 14 years of age for voca- 
tional counseling; no age limit for other coun- 
scling 

Free service to students of University 

For others, basic fee, $10 to $25, de 


Fees waived on 


Fees 
schools 
pending upon financial status 
certification of necd by a social agency 

Method of Applications Appointments for intake in 
terview by tclephone or letter 

Director: Stanley S. Marzoli, A.B. (Psychology), 
Wittenberg College, 1926; M.A. (Psychology), 
Ohio State University, 1930); Ph.D. (Psychol 
ogy), 1937. Fellow, Clinical & Abnormal, 
APA, Qualified Psychological Examiner Cl 
linois 

Staff: 1 Counselor (1); 1 ¢ 

1); 2 other consultants 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m 


Sarurday, YamM 


inical Psychologist 


to S$ P.M.; 


to 12 noon 


Rockford 


Currorp W. Bera or Currrorn Berao & Assoctares 
420 Gas-Electric Building, Rocktord 


as independent agency 
supplying edu 


Sponsorship 
Vocational « 


Operat 
Servsces ounscling, 
canonal and vocational information, testing and 
test 


dustry and business; 


interpretation; personoel selection for in 
gre up training in supx rvis 
ory practices 
Clientele: Any person over 14 years of age 
Fees: Basic fee, $25 to $5 ), depen ling on extent of 
test COV subsequent interviews, $5 
Method of Application Advanc 


telephone or letter, followed by appoimtment 


fagc; 
application by 


for first interview 
Clifford W. Berg, Psychology 
Professional Member, NVGA 
1 Psych 
! 


sday, Thursday, and Friday, 


Durector M.A 
Chicago, 1949 
Staff: 1 Counsclor; 
Hours: Monday, Tt 


Jam tose; 


metrist 
\ ednesday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Department OF Gurpance ann Pracement, De 
troit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 2¢ 

Sponsorship: Detroit Board of Education 

Services: Selection, referral, and placement; apti 
tude and pre<mployment testing; 
educational, and personal counseling; occupa- 
tional information 

Clientele: Placement, juniors 16 to 21 years of agc; 
service available to all youth of the city. No 
age limits for counseling and testing of clients 
who are not registered for placement 

Fees: Entire service without fees. 


vocational, 
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Method of Applications Personal application, re 
ferral by employers, schools, or cooperating 
agencics e 

Director: Warren K. Layton, Ph.D, University of 
Michigan, 1931; Educational, Personal and Vo 
cational Guidance; Professional Member, NV 
GA; Past President, NVGA; Divisional Di 
rector of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools 

Staff: 6 Placement Counselors (6); 1 Psychologist 
(1); 2 Counselors (2); 4 clerical workers 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 
4:3e.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon 


Jewisn Vocarionar Seavice, 320 W 


Boulevard, Detroit 26 


Lafayette 


Sponsorship: Financial support from Allied Jewish 
Campaign of Detroit. Member agency, Jewish 
Welfare Federation of Detroit, Council of Social 
Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit, Jewish Occu 
pational Council, and National Conference of 
Jewish Social Welfare 

Services: Individual vocational and educational 

occupational and educational in 

and test 
and educational 
job placement service 


counseling, 
formation, 
group vocational 
scholarship service; 

Clrentele: Residents of metropolitan Detroit who 
are 16 years of age or older (for job placement 
service); of high school or equivalent age, or 
older (for all other services 

Fees: None 

Method of Application 
by mail 

Durector 


testing int tpretation, 


guidance; 


By tclephone, in person, or 
Albert Cohen, B.S. (Economics—-Bus: 
Administration 
A.M 
193); 


ness University of Pennsyl 
vania, 1932; 
Pennsylvania, 
NVGA 

Staff 


Clinical Psychologist and Counselor (3 


Sociology), University of 

Professional Member, 
Placement Counselor, 1 
Regu 


lar conferences are he!d with associated family 


2 Counselors; 1 


Consulta 


consultant 


and psychiatric case work agency 
tions are arranged as needed with 
psychiatrists or associated case work agency and 
outpatient medical clinic 

Monday through Thursday, 8:45 a.m. to 
ro SPM 


Hours 


« 


5: Wem; Friday, 8:45 a.m 


CONSULTATION 


ilding, 2211 W 


PsYcHOLOGICAL 
Theatre Bu 
Detroit | 


Private 


Sponsorship 


Verveces { ! 


Vocational and educational counseling; 


psychiatric 


personal and marital counseling, 
limite 


testing and diagnosis; 1 psychotherapy 


OCCUPATIONS 


\ {arc } 


Supplies educational and vocational information, 


testing and test interpretation, discussions and 


guidance with respect to educational and oc 
cupational opportunities and the choice of a 
carecr 

Clientele: Any person over 14 years of age 

Fees: Basic tee, $35 for complete vocational test 
ing and counseling. Personal problem coun 
seling, $5 to $10 per hour interview 

Method of Application: By mail, tclephonc, or per 
sonal visit. All work scheduled by appoint 
ment only 

Director: R. Edward Berman, B.S 
Wayne, 1939; Teach. Cert. (Education 
1940; M.A. (Clinical Psychology), Wayne, 
Professional Member, NVGA; 
cal and Abnormal, and Personality and Social, 
APA 

Staff 1 Psychometrist - 7 
Clinical Psychologists (2); 9 


(Psycholoegv), 
, Wayne 
1941 


Associate Clini 


, 


3 Counselors (3); 

other consultanrs 

physicians, psychiatrists, speech theray 
called in consultation for special cases 

Hours: Monday through Saturday, 9 am. t 


pM. By appointment only 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Jewtsa Vocationat Service, 511 Hamm Building, 


St. Paul 2 


nited Jewish F 


ard of Directors, 


nd and Council of St 


elected from 


Sponsorship: | 
Paul, through a B 
the community 
ervices Vocational counseling, supplying edu 


formation, testing and 


up discussions of educa 


cational and vocational u 
fest interpretation, er 
tional and occupational opportunities and the 
choice of a career, and limited job placement for 
special placement problems 


Any person over 14 y« 


lor for a special program for displaced persons 
Fes: Free 
Method of Application 


and through referral from 


Clientele ars of age; Counse 
service for all clients 
Appointment by tel ph nm 
ther social agencies 
Social Science 
York, 1939; M.A 
University, 1942 
APA 
APA: 


Director: Solomon Shapiro, B.S 


College of the City of New 
Psychology New York 
Member, NVGA;: Ass 


Counseling Guidanc 


Associat 


Minncsota 


cCiatc, , 
and 
Psychological Associatior 
Staff 
counseling, job placement, and psychological 
One 


2 Counselors (2), who perform vocationa 


test administration, as the need arises 


counselor performs group counscling 
ro Sep™M 


Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m 


evening hours, by appointment 
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NEW JERSEY 
East Orange 


Upsata Cortece Psrcnorocicar Lasorarontes, 
Beck Hall, 340 Prospect Screct, East Orange 


Sponsorship: Upsala College 

Services: Determination of mental level; cduca- 
tional guidance; vocational guidance; psycho 
therapy behavior problems—children, per 
sonality disorders—adults); remedial instruc 
tion (reading, speech); marriage counseling; 
business and industrial consulting (personne! 
selection, Merit rating); market and opinion re 
search 

Clientele: Students of Upsala College; individuals, 
pre-school to adult; industries; schools 

Fees: Free service to students of Upsala College; 
private clients, $10 ro $50 

Method of Application: Appointment made in ad 
vance by telephone, in writing, or in person, 
followed by first (intake ) interview 

Director: Harold S. Carlson, B.A. (Philosophy), 
St. Olaf, 1926; M.A. (Character Education), 
State University of lowa, 1929; Ph.D. (Child 
Development), State University of lowa, 1934 
Pres., NJPA; Diplomate, Counseling and 
Guidance, ABEPP: Fellow, Childhood and 
Adolescence, APA; Member, NVGA 


Staff 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to $ p.m; 
evenings and Saturdays, by appointment 


1 Director (1); 2 Psychologists (2, 


Paterson 
Ellisor 


Vocationat Gurpance Service, 137 


Street, Paterson 1 

Sponsorship: United Community Chest 

Services: Vocational and educational counseling, 
supplying educational and vocational informa 
tion, testing and test interpretation, group guid 
ance, and Job Finding Clinic 

Clientele: School age, college, and adults 

Fee: Individual service; free service for clients re 
ferred by schools; for others, fee based on ability 
to pay. The maximum fee is $10. No fee for 
group guidance or Job Finding Forum 


Methed of Application 


Appointment made in ad- 
vance by telephone, letter, or in person 

Leonard Kaplan, B.A. (Psychology and 
Education), College of the City of New York, 
1933; M.A. (Vocational Guidance and Occupa 
tional Adjustment), Teachers College, Columbia 


Durector 


University, 1946. Associate, APA; Member, 


NVGA 
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Staff: 1 Counselor (1); 1 Psychometrist (1); 6 
Consultants from Personnel, Education, and In 
dustry on Panel of Job Finding Forum 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 94™. to Sem; 
Monday evening, 7: 30-9: ep 


NEW YORK 
Ithaca 


Cornet Guipance Center, Vetcrans Building, 


Cornell University, Ithaca 


Sponsorship: Cornell University 

Services: Vocational counscling, testing and test 
interpretation, occupational information 

Clientele: Veterans, Cornell students 

Fees: Free service to students and vetcrans 

Method of Application: By mail, by advance ap 
pointment 

Director: A. L 
versity of Utah, 1920, 


Winsor, A.B. (Psychology), Uni 
M.A. (Educational Psy 
chology), University of Utah, 1921; Ph.D 
Educational Psychology), Cornell University, 
1929; Professor, Head of Department of Rural! 
Education, College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University; Director, School of Education, Cor 
nell University; Fellow, Counseling and Guid 
ance, APA; Member, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; Sigma Xi, APA 
Staff: 5 Counselors 
sulrants on call; 1 Psychiatrist; 
Daily, 8 a.m. to S$ e.m 


2); 2 Psychometrists; Con 


; 
1 Physician 


Hours 


Mc. Vernon 


Arsert |. Haness, Po.D., Consulting Psychologist, 
435 East Fifth Street, Mt. Vernon 


Private consulting service 


Sponsorship 

Serves: Vocational and educational counscling, 
psychological testing, diagnosis of reading dis 
abilities and other types of educational difhcul 
tics 

Clientele: Children, adolescents, and young adults 
As this is a part-time service, only a small aum 
ber of clients can be accepted 

Fees: Vary according to amount of time required, 
at $10 an hour. Usual fee for vocational and 
educational guidance, including testing and in 
terviews, is $75 

Method of Application: By tclephone or mail 

Director: Albert J. Harris, A.B. (Psychology), 
Harvard, 1928; M.A. (Psychology), Harvard, 
1930; Ph.D. (Psychology), Harvard, 1930 
Professional Member, NVGA; Diplomate, 
Clinical Psychology, ABEPP; Fellow, Clinical 
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Psychology, Educational Psychology, School 
Psychologists, Associate in Counscling and 
Guidance, APA; Certified School Psychologist, 
NYS Department of Education; Certified Psy- 
chologist, NYS Department of Mental Hygiene; 
Certified Clinical Psychologist, NYS Psychologi 
cal Association; main occupation, Director of 
the Queens College Educational! Clinic 

Staff The Director 

Hours: By appointment 


New City 


Rocxtanpn Counry Testing anno Counseune 
Center, Vocational Education & Extension 
Board of Rockland County, New City 

Sponsorship: Nocational Education & Extension 

Board of Rockland County, administered under 

f New York 


Vocational and educational guidance of 


Contract with 


the University of the State 
Servmwes: 
students, veterans, and adults 
the Veterans Administration 
dents of Rockland County 
tional and occupational information 
ters tests and interprets results to individuals and 


Serves all stu 


Provides educa 


Adminis 


agencics 
Clientele: Rockland Country students and residents, 
Orange County and Rockland County veterans, 
and non-residents 
Fees: The fee for individual counseling for Rock 
land County residents is on a cost basis which is 
approximately $8. Veterans are handled with 
out charge Non-residents pay a fee of $25 
Method of Application: Appointments made by tcl 
phone, writing, it rson, and through local 
a hool guidance coun 
Director of Vocational Fducation and Extension Board 
Garrett Nyweide, A.B., Michigan Hope College, 
1928: M.A... New York Univ 1934 
Certified New York Guidance ¢ Mem 
bership, New York State T Association, 
NI A, NYS Vocational I ducati nm 
Arts Association, American Vocati 
tion, NVGA, NYS Counsclors’ 
Delta Kappa, American Adult Education Asso 
ciation, Rockland County Teachers Association, 
and past president, NYS Counselors Association 
Dorector Testing and Counseline Center Ry land Pp 
Durham, A.B., Oberlin College, 1938; M.A, 
19. | lus postgra Juate 
Certified 
Counselor; Member, 
York State Counselors 
Naval 
Div. 3-29 
1 Psychome 


rsity, 
ounsclor 

achers 
and Practical 
nal Associa 
Ph 


A ssociati mn, ni 


Columbia University, 


studics toward doctorat 1946-49 
New York State Guidanc 
NVGA; Member, New 
Association. Lt USNR), 
Training Program, Org. Sur 


Staff 1 Interviewer; 


Reserve 


2 Counselors; 


OCCUPATIO? 


| March 


trist; On Call—2 Psychologists, and § Counse- 


lors. 
Hears: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § p.M.; 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon 


New York City 
Canerr Counsetino Service, Richardson, Bellows, 


Henry & Co., Inc., 224 Ease 33rd Serect, New 
York 


Sponsorship: Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., 
Inc 

General vocational and educational coun 

interpretation, with 


Serveces 
scling, testing, and 
special emphasis upon employee counseling and 
vocational guidance of psychiatric paticnts 

w th exe cp 


tcst 


Clientele: Persons 16 years and above, 
tions in particular situations 

Fes: $75 tor non-vetcrans 
either war. A sliding scal 
cord with financial situation of clicnts 

Method of Application: Telephone or mail appoint- 
ments. 

Diorecter 
chology 
ogy and vocational guidance), College of the 
City of New York; Present Candidate for Ph.D 
in Clinical Psychology, New York University 
Prof. Member, NVGA; Associate, APA; Mem 
ber, Clinical Psychology Division 

Staff: One Counsclor 

Hours: By appointment 


$50 for vetcrans of 
is Maintained in ac 


Harold Pivnick, M.S. (Educational Psy- 


, with emphasis upon clinical psychol 


Clinical Psychologist 


Carzers por Women, 342 Madison Avenuc, New 


York 17 
Sponsorship Ind p ndent Service 
Individual 


sonal counselir 


Services vocational counseling; per 


providing of vocational and 
educational information, testing and test inter 
pretation 

Adults, 22 to 65-—m 
program interviews), $25 


Complete 


Clientele: as well as women 

Fees 
Nominal fee, 
service, consisting of } major interviews plus 
selected battery of tests and test interpretation 
$75 

Method of Application: 
by mail, telephone, or in person 

Director: Helen Trimpe, B.S. (Vocational Guid 
ance and Personne! Administration), New York 
University, 1945; M.A Psychology New 
York University, 1949; Member, NVGA 

Staff: 1 Counselor; 1 Interviewer and Research 
Assistant; 1 Consulting Psychologist (1 

Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § p.m. 


Counseling 


h subsequent visit 


Appoinrments may be made 


Hours 





1950) 


Crry Coutece Vocationat Apvisement Unrr, 
Army Hall, 1560 Amsterdam Avenuc, New 
York 31 


Sponsorship: The City College of New York, 
Division of Testing and Guidance 

Services: Vocational counseling; educational guid 
ance; psychological testing and interpretation; 
measuring aptitudes, abulitics, and interests; 
educational and vocational reformation; indus 
trial testing and selection 

Clientele: Adults, adolescents at the high school 
level, veterans, and industrial organizations 

Fees: Free to veterans as fee is paid by Veterans 
Administration. Fee of $30 for all other in 
dividuals. No charge for preliminary interview 
to discuss individual problem 

Method of Application: Appointment made in ad 
vance by tclephone, letter, or in person 

Director Louis Long, B.A Psychology and 
Philosophy), Tulanc, 1933; M.A. (Psychology), 
Tulane, 1934; Ph.D. (Psychology), Columbia, 
1937. Dhurector of Division of Testing and Guid- 
ance, City College of New York; Lecturer, De- 
partment of Psychology, Columbia University; 
Diplomate, Counseling and Guidance, ABEPP; 
certified as Clinical Psychologist by New York 
State Psychological Association; Fellow, Divi 
sion of Counseling and Guidance of APA; Treas 
urer, New York State Psychological 
tion; Member, NVGA, and American College 
Personnel Association 

Staff 
1 Librarian 

Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 


Associa- 


6 Counsclors (3); 4 Psychometricians (0 


Hours 


Nationa Instrrure ror Human Recations, $45 
Fitth Avenuc, New York 17 


Services: Aptitude and psychological testing; vo 
cational and educational! counseling; personality 
orientation and development; counseling in 
family and business relarions; consulting and 
educational services to business and industry 

Clientele: Children and adults; business firms 

Fees: $15 per hour for children, in individual coun 
scling; $20 per hour for adults. Average fex 
for ten hours of aptitude tests and their inter- 
pretation is $50 for children, $75 for adults 
Fees to business and industry dependent upon 
nature of service 

Method of Application 
tclephone or writing 

Director: James F. Bender, B.S Speech), 1928; 
Ph.D. (Education), Columbia University, 1939 
Member, NVGA; Associate, APA; Fellow, 
American Specch & Hearing Association; 
Member, N. Y. Society of Clinical Psychologists; 


ntake interview made by 
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Member, National Council on Family Relations; 
Certified Psychologist, N. Y. State Dept. of 
Mental Hygicne 

Staff: 1 Child Counselor; 1 Scatistician; 1 Lec 
turer; 1 Clinical Psychologist (part tame); 1 
Consulting Physician 


Hosrs 


Day and evening by appo:metment 


Testine anp Apvisemenr Cenrer, New York 
University, Sth Floor, South Building, Wash 


ington Square East, New York City 3 


Sponsorsbip: New York University, Division of 
General Education, New York City 
Services Aptitude, achievement and diagnostic 


testing; test and conferences; 
vocational, educational, and personal counsel 


study methods and correction of subject 


intc rpretation 


ing; 
matter disabilitics 

Clientele: Adults, adolescents and pre-school chil 
dren; special counsclors for analysis of scholastic 
difficulties and for appraisal of supervisory and 
executive personnel 

Feee: Based upon cost of operations; psychomet 
ric services, $5 to $25; 
conference, $35 to $75; 
ments, $$ to $10; fees waived 

colleges of University; no fee 


diagnostic testing and 
subsequent appoint 

modified as ar 

ranged by the 
for registration 

Method of Application 
writing, by tcl phone, or in person follow ed by 
appointment for first (intake) interview 

Director: William D. Glenn, Jr., B.A. (Psychol 
ogy ), University of North Carolina, 1921; A.M 
Psychology University of North Carolina, 
1922; Ph.D , University of North 
Carolina, 1931; Associate Professor, Psychology, 
New York University; Fellow, Clinical and 
Abnormal Psychology, APA; Professional Mem 
be Tr, NVGA 

Staff 
Psychometrists (4 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to $:§~ 
p.M.; Tuesday through Thursday, 6:30 p.m. to 
9:30 e.m.; Saturday, 9a.M. to 4PM 


interview 
Advanc« 


‘ 
t 
intak 


application in 


Psychok Ry 


7 Psychologists 5 Counsclors (4 


3 other consultants 


Vocarionat Founpation Buruav, 90] Mort Serce 
é 


New York 12 


Society for the Prevention of Crime 
rvic Pr 


Sponsorship 

Services: Counseling and placement s 

registration information supplied by referral 
agency 

Cliensele: Youth between the ages 16 to 24, referred 

by public and private community services, in- 

cluding courts and reformatorics 


Fees: Free, non-sectarian 
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Mathed of Application: Initial appointment is made 
through the referral agency 

Direter: Edwin J. Lukas, Executive Director; 
Betty Falek, Head of Placement 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 P.m.; 
evenings, by appointment 


Vocationat Service Center, Branch of the 
YMCA of the City of New York, 40 East 
40th Sereet, New York City 16 


Sponsorship: Dr. Donald E. Super, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. Dr. Harold G 
Seashore, Psychological Corporation, New York 
City 

Serwsces 
cational and vocational! information, testing and 


Vocational counseling, supplying edu 


test interpretation, group discussions of educa 
tional and occupational opportunities, the choic« 
of and preparation for a career, providing place 
ment opportunitics, and financially assisting a 
limited number of qualified persons to get started 
in an educational or work situation 

Clientele: Any member of a YMCA, or any person 
over 14 years of age; special counselors for the 
physically handicapped and for those desiring 
job placement. Different staff members are 
conversant in twelve different languages 

Fees are members of YMCA's, $18 
Private clients, basic fee, $5 to $25. No fees for 

Fees waived or reduced for a 

All clients 

have the privilege of using the Center's services 


Clients wh« 


intake interview 
certain proportion of needy cases 


and of making subsequent appointments for one 

year without additional fees 
Maethed of Application: Advanc 
referral by YMCA’'s, schools, churches, 
and 


application in 
writing 
social service and governmental agencies, 
from psychiatrists and other professional persons 
or agencies 

Broderick, B.S 
1940; M.A Vocational 
Guidance and Occupational Adjasement), Co 
1948. Member, NVGA; 
YMCA's of 


Director: J. Lawrence Pyschol 


ogy), Pieesburgh, 

lumbuia, Professional 
Member, Association of Secre 
North America 

Staff 9 Counsclors; 
Psychometrists; 8 Graduate 


tarics 
+ Placement Counsclors; 2 
Assistants, Psy 
1 Research Secretary 


chometrics; 1 Librarian; 


1 Staff Consultant; 


4 other consultants 


psychologist, and px 


physi 
cian ctor, 
management consultant 

Monday 


eM... Saturday, 8 


Hours through Friday, 8 


$Sam.tolpo 
YWCA 
Lexington Ave 


Vocationat CounseunG Servi 


ruc, New York 22 


OCCUPATIONS 


[March 


Sponsorship: Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion 

Services: Vocational counseling, including the us¢ 
of educational and vocational information, test 
ing where appropriate, and other generally ac 
cepted professional techniques in helping with 
problems of vocational choice, entry, and ad 
jusement 

Clientele 
school girl or younger woman, ages 18-35 

Fes: None 

Method of Application 
only ’ 

Durector 


Emphasis is on service to the out-of 


Interview by appointment 


No director, temporarily 

Staff- 1 Counselor 

Hours: Monday 9a.m.to8p.m.; Tuesday, Wednes 
day, Thursday, and Friday, 9a.m. to Sp.m 


Yonkers 


Vererans Service Acuncy, Room 104, Health 


Center, Yonkers 


Sponsorship: This Agency is organized by the 
Common Council of the City of Yonkers and is 
administered through an Advisory Board ap 
pointed by the Mayor and the Common Council 

Services: Vocational and cducational counscling as 

well as counseling on all phases of veterans’ 

rights and benefits. In emphasizing vocational 
educatidnal counseling there is supplied voca 
tional and educational information as well as 
testing and test interpretation 

Clientele: All veterans of the Armed Services of th 
United States or allied forces 

Fes: None 

Method of Application 
through personal interview and aptitude tests 
scheduled based upon the nex 
terview with the vocational counselor 

Director: Melvin H. Kempton, A.B., Washington 
and Lee University; M.A., Educational Ad 
ministration, Columbia University 

Staff 
tants 
doctor 

Hours: By appointment 


Applications are taken 


1 as seen in the in 


3 Counsclors. l Ps vc hometrist; ao nsul 


psychologist, psychiatrist, and medical 


OHIO 
Cleveland 


Vocationat Gurpance Service or Personnel 


Reservt 
University, 314 Superior Avenuc, Cleveland 


14 


Reszarca Institute or Western 


Sponsorship: Western Reserve University 
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Servuces: Vocational counseling, educational coun 
scling, and placement counseling. Supplying 
speakers on vocational guidance for service 
groups in the Cleveland community 

Clientele: Any person over 14 years of age who 
needs vocational guidance 

Fees: A fee of $25 is charged. A reduced fee has 
been established for students of Western Re- 
serve University. No fee is charged for the pre- 
liminary interview or for follow-up interviews 

Method of Application: Advance application cither 
in writing or by telephone, followed by an ap 
pointment for the preliminary interview. All 
other appointments are made at the convenience 
of the client 

Derector! Jay L. Ouis, A.B. (Psychology), Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1929; M.A. (Psychology 
University of Pennsylvania, 1931; Ph.D. (Psy 
chology), University of Pennsylvania, 1936 
Professional Member, NVGA; Diplomate, Io 
dustrial Psychology, ABEPP; Fellow, Industrial 
Division, APA; Fellow, Division on Maturity 
and Old Age, APA 

Staff: 4Counsclors; 2 Psychometrists; 4 Graduate 
Assistants 

Hours Monday through Friday, 8:45 
5:45 p.m.; Wednesday and Thursday, 6 p.m. to 


9:3 p.m.; Saturday, 8:45 4.mM. to 12: Sem 


AM to 


Toledo 


Psycnotooicat Services Center, University of 


Toledo, Toledo 6 
Sponsorship: Psychology Department, University 
of Toledo 
Services Educational and vocational counscling 
test administration and interpretation 
rl4y 
high school students, 
$12.50; adults, $22.50 


rvicw 


Clientele: Persons ov ars of age 


Fees 
Cc lege 


Veterans fr 


$! 
No 


students, 
fee for intake int 
Method of 
school students through principal 
Director: P. W. Stansbury, B.S. (Psychology 
Wesleyan, 1921; M.A., Wesleyan, 1928; Ph.D 
Education and Psychology), Ohio State Uni 
versity, 1938; Prof. Member, NVGA; Asso- 
Member, APA; Head, Department of Psy- 
University of Toledo 
full cime); § Counsclors 
2 Psychometrists (2 All work 


Telephone or call, high 


{pplication 


lors 
part tim 


done by regular members of faculty 


Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 4:3 


P.M 


AGENCIES 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 


Pennsytvania Stats Esxprorment Seavics, Em 
pLorymMent Counseuuwo Division, $02 G 
Danicl Baldwin Building, Eric 


Affiliation: United States Employment Service 

Services: Employment counseling and testing, rc 
ferral exchange with all community agencics; 
participation in planning and execution of com 
munity programs relating to vocational and oc 
cupational guidance 

Clientele: Any applicant of employable age who 
requires and wishes assistance in becoming vo 
cationally adjusted 

Fees: None-—a State Agency 

Method of Application: By advance appointments, 
referral by school, agency, or Employment Serv 
ice interviewer 

Director: Kathryn Lee Keep, A.B. George Wash 
ington University, 1928; M.L., University of 
Pittsburgh, 1936 (Psychology, Educational; 
Tests and Measurements Certified Social 
Worker, AASW; Member, NVGA 

Staff: 4 Placement Counselors; 2 Test 
trators, 1 Labor Market Analyst; 2 Occupa 
tional Analysts 

Hours: Monday 
P.M 


Adminis 


through Friday 8:30 a.m. to § 


Hazleton 


American National 
70 North Church 


Hazieron Guipance Cink 
Red Cross ¢ hapter House, 


Street, Hazleton 


Sponsorship: Service clubs and social agencies of the 
community through an Exccutive Board clected 
by authorized representatives of same 

Services: Vocational tcsting and counscling, 
school and school age guidance, testing and test 

speech 


pre 


interpretation; personal counscling; 
therapy for both individual and groups; clink 
class for gravely, mentally retarded children 

Clientele: Children of pre-school and school age, 
and adults 

Fees: Private clicnes, basic fee, $10; counseling in 
tervicew, $2.50; individual speech therapy, $3 
per half hour; clinic class training, $1 per hour, 
group speech therapy, $1 per half hour. Free 
service for clients recommended by supporting 
social agencics 

Method of Application 
dividual or referrant 

Director: Sarah E. Minnich, BS. (Educatior 
Muhlenberg, 1938; M.Ed. (Psychology), Penn 
sylvania State College, 1945; School Psycholo 


certified by Pcnonsy!vania Department 


By appointment with in 


rier 
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Public Instruction; Associate of Pennsylvania 


Association; Teacher (special 


certified by Pennsylvania 


Psychological 

class and clementary 

Department of Public Instruction 
Staff: 2 Psychologists (2 

certified by State Department of Educatior 

1 Teacher (certified by State Department of Edu 
2 Psychiatrists who will accept referrals 


2 Speech Correctionists 


cation 
from the Clinic 
Hears: Manday through Wednesday, 7 


l0oem. Ortherh appointment 


es by 
urs DY 4P) 


Lancaster 


FRaNKLIN AND Massnatt Coniec 


Center, College Avenuc, Lancastects 

Sponsorshio: Franklin and Marshall College, Lan 
caster, Pennsylvania 

Services Vocational lucatior and pers ynal 


counseling; su and occupa 
tional data; 

of psychometric tests; 

administrators and ¢ 

grams; 


schools and colleges; reading 


of school guidance pri 


to assist Franklin and Marshal 
in improving their reading a 
Clrentele Any individual ov 
State Rehabilitation referrals 
Fees: Basic f $25 per 
sulting service; $25 per 
clerical costs; special « 
chents whose finances may 
Franklin and Marshall ¢ 
Method of Application 
either by writing, | 
interview with dit 
Derectors S. E. Mi 
lin and Marshall 
Measurement 
Graduate w 
P nn ‘tat 
Frank 


! 
NVGA, 


Philadelphia 
Tomutnson Counsenors, ¢ m 
ing, Philadelphia 2 Als 


Rd., Swarthmorc, Pa 


OCCUPATIONS 


| March 


Sponsorship: Edward N. Hay and Associates, Inc., 
Management Consultants 

Services: Vocational counseling, educational, and 
vocational information, testing, and test inter 
pretation. Assistance with job-hunting, build- 
ing lists, writing outlines, letters, interview 
training, cfc 

Clientele: Any person over 12 years of age 

Fes: Students: $25 to $XK Adults 
$100. Assistance with job-finding: $10 and up 
Fees reduced or waived in needy cases 

Method of Application: First interview arranged by 
letter or in some cases by telephone. No charge 


$sO to 


for initial interview 
Director: , Willard Tomlins: 

Haverford, 1910; M.A nguages ), 

Harvard; (Educational Wiscon 
Psychology of High School 
Experiments), Uni 
1915; (Experi 
, Swarthmore 


, B.A. (Philosophy 
Modern I 


Psychology 


sin, Summer, 1914; 
j 


and Educational 
Summer 


Subjects, 
versity of Chicago 


Measurements 


Psychology and 
Psychometrics ), 


mental Education 

Colleg 1916; Educational 
Seminar ), Columbia, 1916-17; 
U.S. Army, 1917-18 

Staff’ Edward N. Hay, M-E., Associate Member, 
APA; Milton Rock, Ph.D., APA 

Hours: City hours: Monday through Friday, 9 
a.m. to § p.M.; suburban hours venings and 


Saturdays, by appointment 


Pittsburgh 


Unrrep VocaTionaL anp EMPLOYMEN’ 


931 Penn 


PRVICK, 


Avenuc, Pitrsburgh 


Sponsorship Community Chest of Pittsburgh; 

Federation of Jewish Philanthropics and Board 
of Directors 

Servesces: Vocational counseling, 


tional and vocational information, testing and 


supply ing educa- 


test interpretation, group discussions of educa 
tional and occupational opportunitics and the 


choice of a career. In addition, we maintain 


Sheltered Workshops 
ployment, vocational training, and pre-voca- 
tional training for the handicapped 


person referred by a 


providing gainful em 


Clrentele Any recognized 
agency in Allegheny C and those Jewish 
youth in need of job p nt and counscling 
scTviccs 
Fees: Free service to all clients except those 
ferred for vocational training and pre-vocational 
training. Vocational training fee, $60 per 
month; 
month 
Merhad of Appl ation 
recognized agencics except for those in- 


dividuals coming for job placement 


pre-vocational training fee, $80 per 


Referral summary in writing 
trom 
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Waldman, B.A., Orterbcin 
M.L., University of Pitts- 


Director: Arthur 
University, 1932; 
burgh, 1940 

Staff: 2*/, Vocational Counsclors; 1'/; Place- 
ment Counselors; 1 Group Counselor; 1 Oc 
cupational Therapist; '/; Psychologist; 2 Con- 
sulting Physicians 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § 
p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Scranton 


Vererans Guipance Center, 3 Platt Place, Scran 
ton 


Sponsorship: University of Scranton 

Services: Vocational and educational counseling, 
supplying educational and vocational informa- 
tion, testing and test interpretation, discussions 
of educational and occupational opportunitics 
and the choice of a carcer 

Clientele: Any person over 14 years of age 

Fees: Basic fee, $10 to $25, depending on type of 
service requested 

Method of Application: 
by personal visit 

Director: Lawrence J. Lennon, B.S., Penn State, 
1932; M.S. (Psychology), Penn State, 1933; 
Ph.D. (Psychology), Penn Strate, 1947. Asso 
ciate, APA; School Psychologist, Pennsylvania 
Department of Education 

Staff: 3 Counselors; 1 Psychometrist 
ants on call. 

Hours: 8:30 
Friday. 


Application in writing or 


Consult 


a.m. to $ p.m. Monday through 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 
YMCA Instirute, 160 Broad Serect, Providence 


Sponsorship: Division of the Greater Providence 
Young Men's Christian Association 

Services: Vocational counseling, educational coun 
scling, personal counseling, placement, tcsting, 
test interpretation, providing educational or oc- 
cupational information 

Clientele: Persons 15 years or over, specializing in 
high school graduates and veterans 

Fees: $10 to $35, depending on the requirements of 
the client, and free to prospective college enroll- 
ments 

Method of Application. By appointment and through 
special schedule 

Director’ Robert L. Lincoln, BS 
ministration ), Syracuse University, 1927; Ed M., 
Boston University, 1949. Member, NVGA, to 
gether with a series of specialized personnel 


‘Business Ad 


APPROVED AGENCIES 
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courses. Courses in Personne] Administration, 
Psychology, Counseling and Guidance, Indus- 
trial Safety. 

Staff; 4 Counselors (2); 
(1); others, as required 

Hours: Monday, Tucsday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 5 p..; Saturday, 8:30 
a.M. to 12:30 p.m 


2 Placement Counselors 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City 


Personnet Counsenine Sarvicx, School of Mines 
and Technology, Rapid City 


Sponsorship: South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology; affiliated with che Black Hills 
Rescarch Insticute 

Ind: vidual tcsting and counseling of high 
school and college students. Services also 
available to individuals referred by social agen 
cies and by business or industrial firms 

Clientele: High school and college students, also 
children referred by social agencies or psychia 
trists 

Fees: Private clients, $15; fees of $1 and $2.50 for 
students registered in the School of Mines and 

No fee for preliminary interview 


Servuces 


Technology 
or subsequent appointments 

Method of Applications Appointments are made by 
letter, telephone, and personal interview 

Director: L. R. Palmerton, B.S. (Education), 
Beadle State Teachers College, 1925; M.A 
Educational Psychology and Psychology), 
University of Minnesota, 1930; special work, 
University Testing Bureau, University of Min- 
nesota, 1946. Member, NVGA, ACPA; As- 
sociatc, APA 

Staff 1 Psychometrist; 1 half-time 
Research Assistant; physician and psychiatrist 
called in consultation for special cases 

Heurs: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to $ P.m.; 
Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon 


1 Counselor; 


TEXAS 
Houston 


Personnet Counseroas. 705A M & M 
Building, Houston 2 

Sponsorship: Private agency 

Services Vocational, educational, and personal 

counseling and guidance; psychological testing 


occupational and educa- 


Tue 


and 
tional information 
and industry on personnel problems (selecting, 
placing, upgrading, promotion, etc.) 


interpretation, 
consulang with business 
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Clientele: Any individual of high school age or 
above needing services; business and industrial 
firms requiring aid; colleges or schools 

Fees: Based upon cost of operation; varics accord 
ing to the amount of time necessary for the in 
dividual, and the service needed by that individ- 

counseling, $5 per appointment, 

from $30 to $99; industry, ac 


ual; voca 
tional guidanc: 
cording to nc ds 

Method of Application: By 
telephone, mail, or in person 

Director: John H. Anthony, A.B 
University of Oklahoma, 1932; work 
(Psychology, Personne! Administration), Uni 
versity of Texas, Baylor Universiry, Texas A & 
M, 1940-47; Professional Member, NVGA; 
Member, SAM, Texas Society for Mental Hy 


lance South Texas 


appointment made by 
Psy chology 
graduat 


gienc; Cun Consultant for 
Junior Colleg 
Staff Psychometrician (1); 


Advisory ( 2 Psycholo 


gists (2); business or professional people in 


2 Couns lors ] > ] 

ouncil: 1 Psychiatrist. 
specific occupations 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 
Saturday, 9a.mM. tol ep.M.; evening appointments 

t 


Jam. to 5PM; 


by special arrangemer 


WISCONSIN 
Green Bay 


St. Norseat Cottsor Counsetine Cenrer, 311 S 


Adams Street, Green Bay 


Sponsorship: St. Norbert College, West DePere, 


Wisconsin 
uunscling, testing, and test 


supplying educational and vo 


Services: Vocational c 
interpretation, 
cational information 


Educational Test Servic 


Center. Vocational guidance for Veterans Ad 
ministration 
Any person over li 


Veterans 


Clrntele ars of age, vetcrans 


referred by th Administratio 


non- 
veterans, physically handicapped plicant 


college , and college stud ts 


$5 to $25, depend nt upor ry 
/ 


nts torr vy cA 


Fees 
Special arrangem 

Method of Application 
telephone, by mail, or in person 

Director’ Rev. Peter P. Pritzl, O. Praem., B.A 
Philos yphy , Se. Norbert College, 1925; M.A 

. Wisc rsity, 1930; Mem 
Active Member, Am | 

Member 


American Chemical Soctety 


By appointment made by 


Chemustry isin Univ 
ber, NVGA, 
Personan Associats \AAS 
ber, 


Staff 


Hour: 


3 Counsclors: | Pswchomercrist 
Monday through 


Friday 5 


OCCUPATIONS 


| March 


Kenosha 


Kenosna Scnoot or Vocationat anp Aputr Epu- 
CATION, 625 52nd Sereet, Kenosha 


Sponsorship: Kenosha Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education; afhliated, State Board of Re 
habilitation 

Services: Testing, vocational counseling, cduca- 
tional counseling, personal counseling 

Clientele: In-school students (veteran and non- 
veteran), referrals from State Board of Rehabil: 
tation, all others by request 

Fees: In-school—none. Out of school, actual test- 
ing cost (approximately $1 per test given). Re 
habilication cases paid by State Board of Re- 
habilitation 

Method of Application: Referral, application (writ 
ten, telephone, or personal 

Director: Ted D. Sather, B.Ed., Eau Claire State 
Teachers College, 1932; M.A. (Guidance and 
Administration ), Northwestern University 
1941 

Staff: 2 Counselors (0); 1 Coordinator (0 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to § P.M.; 
Monday through Thursday, 7 p.m. to 9 p.m 


Madison 


North Carroll 


Aputt Counseuno Service, 21! 
Street, Madison 3 


Sponsorship Madison Vocational and 
School 


Veresces Vocationa! counseling, supplying edu 


cational and occupational information, cduca 
tional counseling, testing and test int rpre tation, 
placement 

Clientele: Any person over 16 years of ag 


Fees: None, except for cost of test scoring. Rou 


tine for students, 16 to 18 years of ag 

Method of Application 
in person 

Director: Ruth L. Coe, B.A. (Psychology Min 
nesota, 1918; R.N. (Nursing), Army School of 
Nursing, 1921; M.A. (Educational Psychology 
Wisconsin University, 1940; President, Wiscon 

Association; 
cion Association; NVGA; Certified Counselor, 
Wisconsin Board of Vocational and Adult Edu 
cation 

Staff 

Hours 
PM.; 


By advance appointment or 


sin State Nurses Wisconsin Educa- 


1 Counselor (1 
Monday through Friday, 8:30 
Tuesday and Thursday, 7 p.™. to 


am. to 4 
7PM 


or Wisconsin Vererans GUIDANCE 


Madison 


UNIVERSITY 
Unit, 448 State Sereet, 
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Sponsorship: This unit is a part of the Student Per- 
sonnel Services of the University of Wisconsin, 
and is under the control of the Board of Univer- 
sity Regents. Counseling services for the 
Veterans Administration provided by contract 
with the University of Wisconsin 

Services: Vocational counseling with special em 
phasis on rehabilitation of disabled veterans, 
training and employment information, testing 
and test interpretation, referral to Veterans Ad- 
ministration Medical and Training Sections and 
to the University Services for special assistance 

Clientele: Any veteran referred by the Veterans Ad 
ministration for testing or counseling services 
necessary for rchabilitation, training, or em 
ployment; others desiring vocational guidance 
and testing referred by an employer, an institu 
tion of learning, or at the request of the individ 
ual 

Fes: Testing and counscling services authorized 
and paid for by the Veterans Administration, 
$19; testing services authorized and paid for by 

Administration, $6.50. Other 

Special problems; 


the Vetcrans 
cases handled on a cost basis 
all fecs waived in needy cases 

Method of Application Advanc 
mail, or by calling in person for appointment 

Douglas A. Dixon, BS 


rsity of Wisconsin, 1935; 


application by 


Education ), 
M.A. (Guid 


University of 


Duerector 
Univ 
ance and Personnel Services 
Wisconsin, 1946 

Staff 
Ics |, 
Speech 
1938 
versity Student Health and Veterans Administra 
tion Medical Departement 


Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 4:30 


John Warren, B.A. [Econom- 
1937; M.A 


Wisconsin, 


1 Counselor 


University of Wisconsin, 


Therapy 


Consultant services available with Uni 


University of 


Hours 
PM 


Milwaukee 


SruDENT PeasOnNNeEL SERVICES, 
Wisconsin in Milwaukee, 623 
Milwaukee 3 


DepaRTMENT OF 
University of 
West State Street 


A student service agency of the Uni 


Milwaukee 


Vocational counscling, testing and test 


Sponsorship 


versity of Wisconsin ir 


Services 
interpretation, supplying v ational and edu 


cational information, remedial services in read 


study skills, supplying information ot 


m per 


ing and 
special interest to veterans, counseling 
sonal problems 

lientele: Scudents who have applied for admissios 
to, or are students at the University of Wiscon 


APPROVED AGENCIES 
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sin io Milwaukee. The services arc available 
to commanity cases on a fee basis, (4 
permits, (b 


are not available, 


when um 
other community agencies 


indi y idual 


when 
and (c) when the 
concerned 1s contemplating the possibility of a 
college level program 

No charge to students or prospective entrants 
Milwauk 


Fees 
at the University of Wisconsin in 
The established fee for community cases ws $20 

Method of Application: Preterably by appointment, 
but student “‘drop-ins’* ar 

Director: Ben A. Sullivan, BE 


Matec 


accommodated 

Education), Mi 
1935, M.A 
Northwest 


waukeec Teachers College, 
Administration and Psychology 
Director, Psychological 
Milwauk Mental 
Health Committee; Director, Wisconsin Society 
for Mental Health; Vice-President, Wisconsin 
Association of Educational and Vocational Guid 
Associate, APA 
Five persons serving in the following « apac 
1 Director psychologist); 3 
Counsclors; and 1 Psychometrist-Counselor 
Hours Monday 8:30 aM. to 
4:00 P.M.; Saturday, 8:30 a.m. to 12 noon 


ern University, 1940 


Services; Chairman County 


ance, 
Staff 


ities clinical 


through Friday, 


_ Racine 


Racine “SN HOOL OF Vox ATIONAL AND AnwuLt I DUCA 


rion, Guidance and Counseling Division, 80 
Center Strect, Racine 


Local and State Board of Vocation 


Sponsorship 
and Adult Education 


Services Vocational counseling; supply voca 


tional and educational information; testing and 


test interpretation, both industrial and educa 


tional; assist industry in training and appren 
ticeship programs ; 
and advisory committces; conduct testing; an 


Rehabilita 


arrange industrial institutes 
i 


act in an advisory capacity for Stat 


tion Service in this district 


Clientele: Any person over 14 years of 


Fees Free scrvice to all stud nts 


$15 


school. Private clients, basic f $51 

Method of Application 
interview 

Directer: T.S 
The Stout Insticut 


nt, and personal 


A ppointn 
Rees, B.A. (Vocational Education 
graduate study, Marquett 
1 Colo 
(suidance and 
iG L. Kroening 


1 Crurdanc 


of Wisconsin, an 


Coll 2g 


University, University 


rado State Teachers 


Counseling under supervision 


BS Vocational Education ar 


Northwestern University; Guid 
Professional Member, NVGA 
Staff. 2 Counsclors (1 1¢ 


Advisory 


mord 


] Bookkeeper, Board 
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Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 9 P.m.; 
Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon 


QUEBEC 
Le Seavice p'Oxtentation pes Farans pu Sacne- 
Corur, Mont-Sacré-Cocur, Granby, Quebec, 
Canada (Head Office). Local offices: $0 Se. 
Joseph Serect, Granby, Quebec; 2237 Fullum 
Serect, Montreal, Quebec; 63 Fourth Avenuc, 


LaSalle, Quebec; 250 Mondor Street, Sc. 
Hyacinth, Quebec 


Sponsorship: Independent agency. (Brothers of 
the Sacred Heart.) 

Services: Educational and vocational guidance, in- 
cluding educational and occupational informa- 
tion, psychological, and aptitude testing, inter 
views, and test interpretation for students and 
young workers. 

Clientele: Any male student and young worker 
Students of the 7th, 9th, and 12th grades now 
make up majority of clients 

Fees: None for students recommended by school 
boards. Private clicnts, $10 to $30 

Mathed of Application: Written application or tele 
phone for private clients 

Director: Rev. Brother Gedeon, S.C., Ed.D 
cational Psychology), Montreal, 1945 
tive Member, “Association des Orientcurs Pro 
fessionncls’’; Professional Member, ‘Société de 
Pédagogie de Montréal’’; Professional Member, 
**Association des Psychologues de la Province de 
Québec"’; Member, NVGA 

Granby: Mont-Sacré-Cocur: The Director 
(with part-time residence at LaSalle). Rev 
Bro. Alphonsius (Cert.) Counselor; Rev. Bro 
M. Alphonse, and Rev. Bro. Théophane, 
Placement Counsclors; Mr. N. Bruneau, 
Social Worker; Dr. W. Lord, M.D., Dr. P 
Auger, physicians 

Se. Hyacinth Rev. Bro. Léo-Paul, 
Counselor; Rev. Bro. Laurien, $.C., and Rev. 
Bro. Louis-Alphonse (Cert.) Psychometrists 
Montreal: Rev. Bro. Urcize, S$ Cert 
Counselor; Rev. Bro. Euloge, $.C., Placement 
Counsclor. 

Staff: 3 Counsclors 
Placement Counselors; 1 Social Worker; 2 other 
consultants (physicians 

Hears: Local Offices: Monday through Friday, 7 
pw. to 9 pm.; Saturday, 9 am. to 9 PM 


Head Office 


Edu- 


Execu 


$.C.. 


(2); 2 Psychometrists (1 


by appointment. 


OCCUPATIONS 


ONTARIO 


Toronto 


Counsexina Department, Central YWCA, 21 


McGill Sereet, Toronto 


Sponsorship: Toronto YWCA Board of Directors. 

Services: Personal, educational and vocational 
counseling, supplying educational information, 
testing and test interpretation 

Clientele: Young women and girls, 18 to 35 

Fees: No fee for counseling. If clients are able to 
pay, $5 for vocational tests 

Method of Application: By appointment 
or letter 

Director: Mrs. M. ¢ 
Toronto, 1941; Diploma in 
Toronto, 1945 

Staff: 1 Personal Counselor; 2 Vocational Coun- 
sclors (1 part time )—both qualified to administer 
tests 

Hours: Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 9 a.m. to 
10 p.m.; Tuesday and Thursday, 9 a.m. to § 
p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m 


telephone 


(Arts), 
Work, 


McKnight, B.A 
Social 


Toronto YM¢ f OUNSELING Service, 40 College 
Serect, Toronto 


Sponsorship: Toronto YMCA and Welfare Council 
of Toronto 

Vocational counseling, 

testing and test in- 


Services: educational coun 


scling, personal counscling, 
terpretation, educational and occupational in 
formation. 

Clientele: Any person over 14 years ofage. YMCA 
membership is not a requirement 

Fees: $5 to $10, depending on the services in- 
volved. No fee for initial interview. Where 
personal circumstances warrant, the fee may be 
adjusted or waived 

Method of Applications Advance application in 
writing or by telephone, followed by appoint- 
ment for first interview 

Director: Gerald P. Cosgrave, B.A. (Economics), 
Manitoba, 1925; M.A. (Psychology), Toronto, 
1926; Ph.D Psychology Toronto, 1928; 
Member, Canadian Psychological Association. 

Staff: 3¢ ounselots (2 1 Examiner 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § P.M; 
Saturday, 9 a.m Wednesday and 


Friday evenings, by appointment. 


to l2 na ON; 








1 1 Association Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


GUIDANCE: ONE SPECIALTY OR SEVERAL? 


Inter-Branch Mecting Discusses Policy Affecting Organization 


gverRAL branches of NVGA—New York 

City, New Jersey, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Long Island, and 
Westchester County—held a meeting January 
18 co discuss a statement prepared by a Com- 
mittee appointed by Eli Cohen, President of 
the New York City branch. 

The statement which appears below was 
mailed to members before the meeting. At 
the meeting brief talks were made by Helen 
Ringe of the New York City Branch and 
William H. Atkins of the New Jersey branch. 
A general discussion followed, led by Donald 
E. Super. At the close of the meeting an 
opinion survey was made to ascertain the 
conclusions reached by individual members 
These opinions are being tabulated to serve, 
with the committee's statement, as a guide for 
subsequent discussions in the branches and 
at the annual Convention 

In the belief that the committee's state- 
ment should be of interest to all members of 
the Association it is reproduced below. 

The statement which follows has been 
prepared in order to provide a focus for think- 
ing concerning the NVGA policy issues and 
proposals which will again be raised at the 
National Convention. As the 1950 Conven- 
tion will take place in Atlantic City, many of 
us will no doubt be there. It is our hope 
that a study of this statement and discussion 
of it in the January meeting will pave the way 
for wise and effective action at Atlantic City. 


Basic Considerations 


Educators, vocational and educational 
counselors, psychologists, personne! workers, 


and social workers are increasingly aware of 
the fact that adjustment involves a total 
personality, and that what happens to an 
individual in one area of his life affects and is 
affected by what happens in other areas of 
life. The problem of vocational choice, for 
example, is part of the larger problem of 
finding a place in the world which is com- 
patible with a wholesome concept of oneself. 
Conversely, the process of becoming the kind 
of person one would like to be is affected by 
progress in occupational adjustment. 

There is a tendency, in some circles, to 
conclude that the wholeness of personality 
means a wholeness of the counseling process. 
As a result, some educational and vocational 
counselors who are not trained in psycho- 
therapy feel that they must venture into that 
field, and some clinical psychologists who 
lack information concerning educational and 
occupational opportunities and requirements, 
and even about vocational cests, feel justified 
in entering into vocational and educational 


counseling. It is submitted that: 


1. The unity of personality requires a 
broad common orentation of all coun- 
sclors, with a resulting awareness of the 
complexity, varied needs, and interacting 
forces in the individual; 

2. The complexity of personality and of 
society requires specialization and dif- 
ferentiation of function among counsclors. 


Thus a vocational counselor should be 
especially familiar with the vocational signifi- 
cance of tests, and with the training, duties, 
means of entry and advancement, and trends 
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of a great varicty of occupations. At the 
same time he should be sufficiently trained 
in the psychology of adjustment to take 
emotional factors into account. He should 
be able to recognize and accept the boundaries 
of his specialty and to make referrals for 
social case work or psychotherapy when 
needed. The fact that the vocational coun- 
sclor is sometimes the only guidance Spec talist 
in his community does not mean that he ts 
morally responsible for meeting all of the 
guidance needs of his students or clients 
The vocational counselor may, however, be 
justified in assuming lcadership in securing 
needed guidance services for his community 
Similarly, a clinical psychologist or social 
worker dealing with a person, one of whose 
concerns involves vocational choice, place- 
ment, or advancement should have enough 
Orientation to vocational guidance to be able 
to recognize when the client needs the special 
skills and resources of the vocational coun- 
selor. 


Implications for Policy and Organization 


1. The 


arrics with ita oced for 


need for specialities in guidance 


a. Special attention to principles, facts, 
tools, and resources relevant to each 
specialty; 
Professional 
which provides the special foci called 


organization of a type 


tor by the existence of specialities 


The existence of an important body of 


+ 


knowledge, group of skills, and concern for 
individual adjustment, common to the spe- 


cialties in guidance, carries with ita need for 


a. Joint attention to these common con- 
ceros, 

b. Professional 
which provides a 


this point attention 


organization of a type 


common tocus for 


Methods of Achieving Goals 
1. Patrern of Organization 


Professional organization for joint at 
tention to the common concerns of all 
kinds of specialists in guidance can best 
take the form of one inclusive guidance 


association, 
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[Marck 


b. Professional organization to provide 
the special emphasis needed by the 
various specialties in the field of guid- 
ance can bes: take the form of specialise 
divisions within an inclusive guidance 
association 


For example, a Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation should include a Division of Voca- 
tional Guidance. Such a division should 
have the power to 


1. Establish any special membership re- 
quirements which its members consider 
desirable for the maintenance of pro- 
fessional standards 
Elect its own divisional officers with 
authority to represent the interests of 
vocational and educational guidance in 
the inclusive association and before the 
general public 


Other specialties should have similar di- 
visions which would have a voice in associa- 
tion matters affecting their areas. But 
membership in the association should be in- 
dividual membership, and individuals should 
generally participate in association affairs as 
association members, and in divisional affairs 
as divisional members. Each member should 
belong to as many divisions as he is qualified 
for and as his interests and work require 


2. The Next Steps. In view of the facts that 


a. A sound professional philosophy and 
policy requires an inclusive association 


with specialized divisions, 

The Council of Guidance and Personne! 
Associations was established as the 
means of bringing together the various 
specialities in guidance for the further- 
ance of common goals, and 

This Council has appointed a Study 
Commission to investigate and report 
on the possibility of establishing an 


inclusive guidance association, 
It is recommended that 


The interests of vocational guidance, of 
other specialities inadequately. represented 
by NVGA in its present form, and of the 
guidance movement as a whole, can best 
be secured by careful study of the forth- 
coming report of the Council of Guidance 
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and Personnel Associations’ Study Com- 
mission, and by working with our kindred 
associations on the development of an in- 
clusive organization which will both pro- 
mote our common interests and meet the 
needs of the specialities. —Jane F. Curnerr, 
Morais Gaumer, Avice K. Hewrrr, Louis 
Lonc, Karnurtne G. Sanrorp, Donato 
E. Surer, Chasrman. 


ene art Vere” Pere 


News from N. V. 


G. A. 


BRANCHES 











® Southern California (Los Angeles) 


ne Sour#ern California Branch at its 

December 15 meeting agreed to sect up a 
program designed to bring about greater 
cooperation between the school representa- 
tives and business and industry. On January 
19 this Branch heard Walter E. Elieson, Act- 
ing Regional Director of the United States 
Department of Commerce, discuss “The 
Outlook of Business for 1950." 


® Northeast Ohio (Cleveland) 


A lively panel discussion on *‘Apprentice- 
ship in the Building Trades*’ formed the 
program of the Northeast Ohio Branch’s 
December 16 meeting. Discussants were 
Albert F. Dalton, Executive Manager of the 
Building Trades Employers Association; John 
F. Burns, Business Representative of the 
Cleveland Building and Construction Trades 
Union Council, and D. C. Courtright, Prin- 
cipal of the Cleveland Trade School. 


® South Florida (Miami) 


Atthe first meeting of the year for the South 
Florida Branch, members heard John Glick 
speak on “The Personnel Man Looks at the 
Guidance Program." Mr. Glick is Person- 


nel Manager of Burdines. The second mect- 
ing’s speaker was Clark Ketzle, District 
Supervisor of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service, who outlined the program of that 
agency. Tencative plans for the March 
meeting called for members of the Univer- 
sity of Miami Business Administration faculty 
to discuss “The Contribution of Guidance 
and Personnel Workers to Business.” 


© New York 


The New York Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation Considered “Current Legislation 
Affecting Vocational Guidance’ at its Feb- 
ruary 16 mecting. Under close scrutiny in 
that state recently has been a bill scheduled 
to be introduced in the State Legislature 
early in 1950. The bill was to have required 
licensing of psychologists in private prac- 
tice and it was anticipated that vocational 
guidance workers in private practice would be 
affected by inclusion in the licensing re- 
quirement of testing, counseling, and similar 
techniques utilized by vocational counselors 
A January meeting of this branch considered 
functions and respongibilitics of the voca- 
tional guidance profession. Taking part in a 
panel discussion of the topic ““Guidance: One 
Specialty or Several?"’ were Donald E. Super 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Helen H. Ringe, Executive for Personnel and 
Training Services, YWCA National Board; 
and William H. Atkins, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jerscy 


© Detroit 


“Relationships between Industry, Guid- 
ance and Education’’ has been the theme of 
the year’s meetings in Detroit 
the different mectings have been tours of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone and of 
Crowley Milner and Company Store. After 
the tours discussions were led by executives 
of these organizations. The March 11 meet- 
ing consists of the Eighth Annual South- 
eastern Michigan Guidance Conference, 
jointly sponsored by the Guidance Associa- 
tion of Detroit and Vicinity and the De- 
partment of Guidance and Placement, De- 
troit Public Schools 


Included in 


oftices 
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e Worcester (Mass.) 


At the last annual mecting Thomas E 
Christensen, Director of Guidance in the 
Worcester Public Schools, spoke on the 
history and present status of guidance serv- 
ices in the Worcester Schools. Dr. Christen 
sen explained particularly the cumulative 
folder he designed, which utilizes Part IV 
of the DOT as well as other devices for 
evaluating and indicating the pupil's trend 
of growth and development. He also de- 
scribed the operation of a newly inaugurated 
referral agreement with the State Employ 
ment Service for placement services in the 
public schools 

At the next mecting “November 9), the 
Branch heard Mildred H. Mahoney, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, speak on the success- 
ful operation of this machinery since its pas- 
sage three years ago. At the same mecting 
the Branch inspected Worcester Junior Col- 
lege plant and witnessed the work of this 
institution in remedial reading techvigues. 
President of the College, Randall Hoffman, 
was host 

At the following mecting 
the Branch took part in a panel 
on ‘‘What Employers Expect of a Job Ap- 
plicant."" Leader of the panel was Thomas Q 
Gilson, of the Clark University faculty; four 
personnel directors from Worcester businesses 


~~ 


December 5), 


disc uss10n 


and industrics assisted the leader 
Membership in the branch has increased 
approximately 100 per cent since June 30, 
1949. 
January mecting topic was “Social and 
Emotional Aspects of Vocational Guid 


} 


ance. 


e Central Indiana 


were present 


Approximately 80 
December 5, 1949, when che Central Indiana 
Branch of NVGA met at Butler University, 


pers ms 


Indianapolis. General topic of the meeting 
was “The Place of Testing in the Guidance 
Program."" Joseph C. Heston prepared as 
outline for discussion a guidance worker's 10 
Commandments. A discussion of ‘What 
Does Mental Hygiene Have to Offer in Voca- 
tional Counseling?’ formed another recent 


program of the Central Indiana Branch. 
Speaker for this program was Philip B. Reed, 
Director of the Child Guidance Clinic, In- 
dianapolis. Discussants on the program in- 
cluded Walter Argow, Executive Director, 
Indiana Mental Hygiene Society; Hazel 
Stevens, Psychologist, Riley Hospital; Arden 
Eschsteadt, Assistant Professor, College of 
Education, Butler University; Wade Fuller, 
Vocational Coordinator, Howe High School; 
Gertrude Theumler, Dean of Girls, Arsenal 
Technical High School. Scheduled to speak 
for the March 13 meeting is Gilbert Wren. 


® Northeastern Indiana (Fort Wayne) 


“The Function of a Service Club in the 
Vocational Guidance Program’ was dis- 
cussed January 9 by members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce program panel at the 
Northeastern Indiana NVGA meeting. Func- 
tions of the service club in the vocational 
guidance program listed by the panel were: 
to arouse interest in the program; to see 
what is being done and what should be done; 
to have available information on audio-visual 
aids that shows various occupations and 
skills necessary to fit into those occupations, 
and to see that vocational guidance is avail- 
able to everyone in the city. The service 
club should also have information available 
on the various occupations and professions 
and it should act as a promotional group for 
the vocational guidance program The 
March 13 meeting of the Northeastern In- 
diana Branch has scheduled as speaker the 
Executive Secretary of the Fort Wayne Urban 
League. He will discuss ‘’Vocational Guid- 
ance Implications of the Recent Negro Em- 
ployment Survey."’ The May 8 mecting will 
hear a panel discussion of “‘Factors to Con- 
sider in Choosing a Suitable Occupation.” 
Chairman of this discussion will be Lawrence 
W. Hess, Director, Fort Wayne Vocational 
Guidance and Counseling Center. 


Briefer Branch Notes... 


q@ The District of Columbia Branch is in the 
initial stages of organizing a Speakers Bureau to 
provide speakers for community organizations of 
adults and young people. 





1950 Convention 


of the 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Assoctations 


March 26-30, 1950. Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Theme: The Personnel Profession—Achievements and Objectives 
31st NATIONAL CONVENTION 
of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


® Officers—1949-50 


President, Rossat Horreock, Professor of Education, New York | 
Vsce-Prestdent, Rov N. A~penson, Director of Seudent Per 

Treasurer, Ropnnt E. Canny, Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y 

Executive Secretary, Campouct B. Beano, 1424—-16th St., N.W., Washington, 


© Trustees—1949-50 


C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of Pupil Personnel, Northern Westchester ( 

Maar J. Daucwua, Assistant Scate Supervisor, Guidance Service Secti part 1 of Edu . utmbus 15, Ohio 

H. B. McDawnter, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Universit 

Haven R. Sarre, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madisor ’ 

Currroarn Eaicxson, Professor ot Education, Michigan State College, 733 } Drive, East Lansing, Mich 

Wanraen K. Larrow, Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Publ: hools, 1354 Broadway, Detrowt 26. Mich 

Maaovearre W. Zaroreon, Chief, Employment Opportunities Branch, \ ‘ Burcau, Department of Labor, 4729 
MacArthur Boulevard , Washington, D. C 


® Convention Chairmen, NVGA 


Ror N. ANDERSON Max F. Baur 
Genera! Program Committee Chairman Convention Prograr 
North Carolina State College Bina: Brith Vocat 
Raleigh, North Carolina Washington, D. ( 


Lentz D. Goin Aceser S. Toompson 

Local Arrangements Commercial Exhibse 

Atlantic City Public Schools Teachers College, Columbia Ur 
Aclantic City, New Jersey New York City 


Eorra Durr Gwinn Cannte Los 
Meals Informanon 
Board of Education 4 Counselor, Weequahic High Sc! 
P lede Dp } ‘ 


uadeiphia, Pennsylvania cwark 


New lersey 

Pauw Campaetano Hapay Facan 

Hospitality Meetings 

Newark College of Engineering Assistant Principal, Atlantic Cary High Sct 
Newark, New Jerscy Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Carnenine Mrearmo, Chief Recorder 
Director, Rehabilitation Department, Tuberculosis Association, Washingron 
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Monpay, Marcu 27 
,OC AM Reg tratior Meet g of Tr tec 
10 WAM Meeting of Branch Pr t Sparking a Branch of NVGA 


Wistam L. Howaan. Pressdeng 4isecsate Professor of Educateon, Batler Unn 


10:30 A.M Facing Critical ! } inselor Preparation 
Cuantes E Onets, Pressdeng Chief, Commselime, Selective Placement and Terstim 


|. Wenpetse Yoo, \pesber Professor of Education 


Divemssants 

J F. Gannerr, New York lnsrstate of Rebabslitation for the Physically Di 
Kennern Horr, George Washengton University, Washington, D. | 
Hasay D. Kerson, Teachers College, New York City 

Eowaseo C. Rowsee, L aewersety of Miscourt, Columbia 

Manecnat-New E Youno, Baasrd of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


abled 


Cirvoe Linpouey, Recorder 


10: WAM. Ethical Practices Commictce—Progres 
Natnan Koun, Ja, Presidone Washeneton L'maversity 
] 


10:3 A.M How Civic and Prot al rations f elp uN uidar Progran 


Geatraupe Fosunsran, Pressdeng Wiest Sade Hegi 


Discussant 
Evsa Buceun, Christopher Columbus High School, New York, N.Y 


Joun Cuaacron, State Departmens of Public Instruction, Delaware 


Grapes E. Haus, Executes Secretary, Amerwan Deetetee Assoceatron 

T. W. Kutwo, National Office Management Assocation 

Mas. Amr Lowrow McKay, Natrona! Federation of Business and Professiona 

M. Cuannine Waoner, Past Dectrect Governor, Kawants International, W slmineto 
Haze. Wu IAMS, EF wecuteve Secretary 4/rrusa Internationa 

Mas. Dect Witsow~w, Recorder Guidance Director, Bare ( 


1:30P.M. How Can Guidance Services Be Promored Effectively 
Currroarn E. Exicnson, Presiding Professor of Education, Michigan Stat 
\ yeu pe ‘nm 

L. E. Deane, Leswersety of Wisconsan, Madison 

H.C. Sevmown, Bord of Educateon, Rochester, New York 

Ourve K. Banwrea, Vaasteomal Gardance Bureas, Cleveland, Ohte 
T.} Koumseweacen, Recorder 

}:00 P M. First Session of Delegate Assembly 

Rosear Hoppocn, Presedeng President of NVGA:; Na 


o / r ere 


5:00 P.M Social hour for co n t-t ret ect othcers, trustees, an 


Rex Bo Concores, Choerrman Ratgers Uniwerssty, New Brae 


5 00PM Mecting of Public t hairme { Branche 


8:00 P.M. Pioneering Resear C } f Interest to Cou 
Haany A. Jacun, Presedong, a Eowarpn McComsey, Greetengs 
Ext Ginzenec Occupat nal C) 

Professor of Econom school of Busimess, Columbsa U mewerssty 


Jutsan L. Wooowaan anv Lous Hanan Recent Surveys 


Elme Roper Organezation, New York 
Jeney H. Cosnn, Recorder anta Barbara College, Unaverssry of 


Turspay, Marca 28 (Councit Day) 


9: WAM —Greetings 
H.R. Bearrin, Preesdens of the Comnes! of Gutdance and Personnel Association: 
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45 AM Report of Study Commission of che Council of Guidance and Personae! Associations 
Tuetma Mitss, Chsrrman 


Members of the Stucly Comms ston 
Mas. Answer Antoun Wansueron, 4//semce for Gasdance of Rural Your 
Haze. P. Wonctams, Alereva International, In 
Teereta Micis, Amertcan College Personnel Atsocsation ( charrman 
C. Gusear Wemns, Amertcan College Personnel Association 
Awana M. Hanson, Eastern College Personnel Officers ( secretary 
M. Euntce Hitron, Natrona! Assoctatson of Deans of i omen 
Mrraiam A. Swetoen, National Ascoctateon of Deca: of Women 
Hanown J Manowey, Nareonal Asrasateon of Gasdame \upernssor 
Mes Amy Lowrow McKay, Natsomal Federation of Business and Prof 
Geonoes S. Seema, Natrona! V aarsonal Guadamece Association ( tecaverer 
Enwaro Lanpy, National Vacsrrenal Geidame Association 
Lonzo Jonns Pe one ection, demerit an As soctation of « eres for Te her } ducatier 
Curroro Hovusron, Western Personne! lactitate 


1§ A.M.~-Report of the Committee to Consider Unification of the Council of Guidance aad Personne! 
Hitos Tere cern, Chssrenan 


Members of the Commurtee to Comsider Unsheation 
jessie L. Reeweman, Ameerecan College Perivonmel Assocsatoon 
joun L. Bexosraessen, American College Personnel Assoctation 
Mas. Leona Wise Feisren, National Arrecsation of Deans of W amen 
Hitos Tareceeco, National Association of Deans of Women (chairman 
Rosset |. Dasiine, National V ecattonal Guidance Assocsation 


Currrorp P. Frosutica, National V ocatronal Gusdance Association ( secretary 
11:00 A.M.—Discu 
12:30 P.M Luncheon of the Council of Guidance and Personne! A 


Greater Ucilization of che Educator's Knowledge of Hum 


Lawrence A. Aperey, Pressdent, American Management Aisociatior 


3:00 P_M.—General Session: Psychiatry for Counselors 
Jouw E. McGowan, M.D Lecturer in Education, New York University 
§:00 P.M. Mecting of Southeasrerners to organize NVGA region. Mecting of Publications Committee 


8:00 P.M. NVGA looks at the report of the proposed “International Guidance and Personne! Association 


Mrrenens Deeese, Prestdeme Dean, Summer Sesstons, Geortee Wachengren University, Wacheneten, D. ¢ 


\ yom Dos ssn 

C. Guseer Waeenn, UL mewerssty of Mennesota. Moennea pols: 

Currroan Frosatica, O1GS, U.S. Office of Educatson, Washington, D. ( 

Donato E. Supen, Teachers College, Columbsea Uneverssty, New York City 

Lyue B. Rocess. Recorder North Carelena ‘tate Collere, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Wepnespay, Marcn 29 


15 A.M. Breakfast meeting of Division of Professional Training and Certification 
Plar ning F ature Activities for the Division 
Leonarp M. Micier, Preseding Chasrman of Divtston 
9:00 A.M. Trends in Administration and Supervision 
Bansansa H. Watowr, Presedeng Menmeapolts Public Schools, Memneapolss, Minmesota 
Estwirce E Fauoman Job of the City Administrator in Guidance 
Director of Pupil Services, New Haven, Connecticut 


Beaty E. Capenant Most Effective Methods of In-Service Training of Counselors 


Durector of Guadarne, Oak Ridge Schools, Tenmmessee 
Diasemssants 
Maroaret E. Bennerr, Pasadems College, Califorma 
H. H. Bexuer, Director of Guidance, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Taomas Guew, Dorecter of Vocational Guidance, Borron, Marrachucerts 
Wittram L. Howann, Recorder Basler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


9:00 A.M. How Can the Vocational Counselor Work More Effectively With the Psychiacrist, the Case Worker, the 
Psychologist? 
Eu E. Conen, Presiding Executive Derecter, Jewish Occupatronal Council 


Disemssants 

Maats Scuwanrz, Jewssh Employment and Vocational Service, St. Lewis, Missours 
Saut Horsreuw, Jewish Community Service, Jamaica, New York 

Leonwaap Smart, Vecertonal Advisory Service, New York City 

Joun Verven, Bellewwe Hospital, New York City 
Genevieve P. Huwres, Archdiocesan Vecateonal Service, New York City 


Geataupe Baeeze, Scholarship and Guidance Association, Chicage, Illinois 


Euma Sewer, Recorder V wattenal Advisory Service, New York, New York 
9:00 A.M. Recent Trends and Developments in Appraisal and Counseling 

Wits E. Duoan, Presedong Chasrman of Deviston of Indtvidual Apprassal, Counseling and Instruction 
Josern C. Hesron Trends in Personality Measurement 


Associate Professor and Doercetor, Burean of Testing and Research, De Pauw University 


Donato E. Surns Trends and Problems in Vocational Aptitude Testing 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

C. Gusset Waenn Trends and Developments in Cour scl{ng 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Unaversity of Mannesota 

9:00 A.M. Placement and Follow-up as Major Source of Occupational Latormatioa 


Mary Coane, Presidene yuidance Department of Public Schools, Camcennati, Ohio 


Discussants 

Ricuagno D. Fruercues, L'weered States Employment Service 

Maay Daucewra, Obso State Department of Education 

R. B. Cunuirre, Rergers Uniwerstty, New Branswtch, New Jersey 

Louts Ravin, Recorder Counseling Branch, USES 
10:0 A.M. Employee Couns nd Worker Adjustment in Industry 


R. L. B. Rowssre, Pressdone Employee Relations D partment, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
i 


Faances Surra The Basic Principles of Vocational Guidance in Industry 


Personne! Dorector, Marray Manelacturine ( om parry, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Lucy O. Nowgron General Electric Company, Erie, Pa 


10:30 A.M. Getting Our Story A ‘ 
Everyn Murnaay, Pressdone Employment Counseling Specialsst, Unsted States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C 


Discussant: 

Poury Weaver, Jobs amd Futures Pditer, Mademoiselle Magazine, New York City 

Rosser Movua, Reporter, The Baltimore Sun, Baltemore, Maryland 

W.R.G. Benner, Asssstane Director of Personnel, E. 1. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware 

Davin E. Weorem, Pabli Relatsons Counselor, Station WBAL, Baltemore, Maryland 

Evoas L. Haaven, lnrtitere of Commreling, Testing, and Guadance, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 

Mas. Natrauts Linpesnoum, Conre!tant on Agency Polis, Greater Now York Fund, New York, New York 

Mas. Lowna Wirsow Hacuwn, Recorder Diurector of Public Relations, Vi elfare Comncsl of New York City 


10:3 A.M. How P le ng s- New Research on Occupational Mobility and Its Implications for Guidance 


Hargotp Gonosrain, Pre patsonal Outlook Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


Speakers 

Liorp G. Rarnoros Occupational Mobility of Manual Workers 
Professor of Economics and A pate Dore shor \ienasermens Conter, Yale University, New Haven, Commecticut 

Hexen Woor Occepational Mobility of Scientific and Technical Personnel 
Cheef, Professtonal Ocew patrons Section, pariona!l Outlook Branch, Bureau of Laber Statistics, Department of Labor 


Disewssant 


Faane M. Prerenna, Ja., Derector, Occupational Opportunities Service, Obte State University, Columbus, Obie 


10:30 A.M. Committee on Incernational Relations, NVGA, and American College Personnel Association 
A. Raven Carus, Assoctate Derector, Department of Piychological Studies, Stewens Institute of Technology, and Haany A 
Jaoun, Chief, Ocempatsonal Information and Gusdance Service, U. S. Office of Educatson, pressding Commuttee will act 


as panel with audience participation 
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What Functions Should a Committee on International Relations Assume? 


12:30 P.M. Association Luacheon 


Rosear Hoerocn, Pressdential Address President of NVGA and Professor of Education, New York University, New York, 
New York 

Speaker? Leonwaap Caascnaut, Presidemt, Tufts College, Medford, Massachuse 

Foarest H. Kisxpareica, Presedemg Dean, Bethany College, West V ergense 


3:00 P.M. Second Sessioa of Delegate Assembly 


8:00 P.M. Business Mectings 


Division of Administration and Supervision (for directors and supervisors of guidance in public school 
sy stcms 
Division of Placement and Follow-up 


Jual Appraisal, Counselin 


Division of Indiv 
Division of Occupational Research 
Commurree on Echical Practices 
Committee on Cooperation in Branch Program 
mmuttee on Public Relations 
ittee on Publications 
ternational Relations 


tration Personne 


Tavukspay, Marca 30 


y:00 A.M. Developments in che Professionalization of Guidance Workers 
Junta M. Apsauao, Pressdeng Charrman of Professsonal Membership Commuattes 
C. Gitsext Waewn Professor of Educational Prychology, University of Monnesota 


9:00 AM Can Vocational Guidance Survive Without impr »ved. Placement Techniques? 
Maaouserre H. Coreman, Presidong Supervisor of Special Services, New York State Employment Service 
Genevieve Hunres Relating Job and Worker Information 
D. rector, Archdsnceian V ecatvonal Serene, New York City 
Anrava E. Woon Counseling as an Essential Pare of the Placement Process 
Section Head, Vocational Gusdance and V xattonal Training, Canadian Unemployment Insurance Commission 


0 A.M. Occupational Information Materials Used by Counsclors—A Critical Evaluation 
Haany D. Kerson, Presadeng Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


pester 

Barney Faow, Derector, University Commseline Center, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. ( 
Katiunyn Lee Keer, Employment Counselor, Peansyleansa State Employment Service, Erie, Pennsyloania 
Dororay O. Youno, Cownseler, Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, Bethesda, Maryland 


90 A.M. How Schools are Reducing the Number of Early School Leavers 


Leonano M. Mirren, Presedeng 
Specealest for Counseling, Pupsl Personne! and Work Programs, Devssson of Elementary and Swondary Schools, U. 5. Offue of 
‘ Education 
Maaicoin Scort By Preventing Failures aod Subsequent Drop-outs 
Guidance Director, Norwine High School, Norfolk, Va 
M. Janz Harrower By Adjusting Courses of Study to the Individual Needs of Pupils 
Director of Gusdance, Hornell High School, Hornell, N.Y 
Maroaner C. Turrs By Reducing the Number of Required Subjects in High School 
sunselor for Gurls, Gloucester High School, Glowcester, Mass 
Watrer J. Roce By Flexible Promotion Policies 
Duerector, V A Guidance Center, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Dowatp J. Kincant By Supplying Econornic Needs Throngh Financial Aid and Supervised Work Experience 
wpervssor of Vocational Guidance, Board of Education, Las Angeles, Californie 


10:30 A.M. The Place of the Employment Service in Commumity Vocational Adjustment Programs 


Caances E. Over, Pressdeng Chief, Counseling, Selectewe Placement and Testing Divisson, USE 
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\ peakers 

Waleer V. Bingham, Prychologsst, Washington 

E. L. Kaemnan, United States Employment Service, Washington 

Roseware. Wann, Lee Stockman, Inc, New York, New York 

Awrmonwy Giatiera, Recorder aperesior of Counseleng, New Jersey State Employmens Service 
10:30 A.M. Visual Aids for Guidance 

Wrisam D. Wirains, Presedong School of Education, New Y ork Universsty 

\ peakers 

Enoas L. Haapen, Assoctate Professor, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


anne Fo Crewman, Avssstant Professor of Educateon, Department of Coremunications, New Y ork Unsverstty, New Y ork, New Y ork 


10:30 A.M. Proposals for an Echical Code in Relationship to the Use of Occupational Information in Counseling 


Co-sponsored by Divisions of Occupational Research and Individual Appraisal and Ethical Practices 


Committee 


Special Notes 

Tours: Committees in Washington, Balaamore, Philadelphia, Newark, and New York 
City have planned visits to schools, agencies, and other counseling centers for Friday, March 
31; and for Philade!phia also on Thursday afternoon, March 30. Tours may also be arranged 
before the convention. Communicate in advance with the member of the Tours Committe« 
in the city you would like to visit 

Tours Chairman: (Gertrude Forrester, West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Washington: Leonard Miller, Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Work 

Programs, U. S. Office of Education 

If you arrange your itinerary via Washington, the following visits are arranged for Friday, March 

3] 9:30 A.M: Meet in office of Leonard M. Miller, Federal Security Agency Bldg. Visits to various 
rvices in Office of Education, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and USES. Lunch at Federal 

Security Agency 1:30-2:45: Women's Bureau, Employment Opportunities Branch, and Occupationa 
Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics )-3:45—Vererans Administration, Advisement and Guidanc 
Section 4:00-4:45: George Washington University Counscling Center 


Baltimore: Leona Buchwald, Assistant Director of Guidance and Placement, Division of 
Vocational Education, Department of Education 
Philadelphia: Benjamin Novak, Murrell Dobbins Vocational School 
Newark and New Jersey: Herbert Meyer, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Essex 
County Vocational Schools, Newark, New Jers« 
New York City: Helen R. Smith, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Ave., 
New York, New York 
Exmisrrs. An important feature of the convention is the exhibic held under the auspices 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. Recent publications in guidance, occu 
pations, personnel work, and testing will be exhibited by twenty of the leading publishers 
In addition, government agencies and member organizations of the Council will have exhibits 
descriptive of their activities. Convention members are urged co view these exhibits both tor 


their personal benefit and as anc «pression of appreciation to the exhibitors for their financial! 


support of the convention 
Address communications concerning the exhibits to Albert S. Thompson, Exhibits Chair 
man, Department of Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York 
PLACEMENT The Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations wil 


ment service at the convention. If you are interested 


| sponsor a place 

in filing an application or in listing a 
lacement Committee, Dorothy H. Carrington, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, 18 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Ulinois. Employers who 
wish to arrange for a specific ume and place to interview applicants should give the preferred 
hy 


posimion, contact the chairman of the P 


i 
hw 


time a8 SOON 45 Puss! 





195 ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


News from the 


STATE 
SUPERVISORS 











LOW A 


Roland G. Ross, State Supervisor, Guidance 


Services 


The Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the State Board for Vocational 
Education has a series of radio broadcasts 
entitled, ‘‘Greater Horizons for the Youth of 
over Station KRNT every Monday 
evening. Ten of the series of 13 have been 
completed, offering an opportunity to tell the 
peaple of lowa about the guidance services 

The program consists of a 15-minute drama- 
tization of a case history and a 15-minute 


lowa,”’ 


discussion of the problem involved in the case 
Discussion works on the basis of 
prognosis, therapy The 
following ficlds have been covered in the 
emotional instability, 


history 
diagnosis, and 
broadcasts up to date 
occupational illiteracy, how to apply tor a 
job, problems of the pre-adolescent children, 
teen-age drivers, group guidance procedures, 
the use of tests, lack of follow-up study, 
occupational information, and growing pains 

Another 13-broadcast series will be under- 
taken when the present one is completed 

The Occupational Information and Gurd- 
Service has developed and is operating 
College six 


ance 
through lowa State in-service 
training programs located at Boone, Center- 
ville, Counci! Bluffs, Fairfield, Marshalltown, 
and Mason City. A total enrollment of 260 is 
taking Principles and Practices of 
idance,’" ‘Organization and Administra- 


ounscling—Its Tools and Tech- 


ourses In 
(su 
tion, or “< 
niques. 
Drake University of Des Moines is offering 
one and che University of South 
Dakota is giving a course in “Principles and 
at Orange City. The State Univer- 


course 


Practices 
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sity of lowa has a Saturday class with approxi- 
mately 40 enrolled. Four courses will be 
given during the second semester, and it ts 
hoped to be able to go further 

Ray Bryan and Frank Wellman of lowa 
State College are teaching the first six courses 


VIRGINIA 


Lucien D. Adams, Coordinator of Guidance and 
Consultation Services 


‘Making Guidance More Realistic’’ will 
be the theme of the annual conference of 
Guidance and Personnel Workers scheduled 
for March 23-24 in Richmond, Virginia 
Events start off Thursday morning, March 23, 
with tours of the school guidance programs in 
Richmond. During the afternoon tours will 
be made of business and industrial houses 
S. A. Hamrin will speak at the evening meet- 
ing on ‘Contributions of the Classroom 
Teacher to a Realistic Guidance Program.”’ 
At the Friday morning meeting L. D. Adams 
will preside and Marguerite Zapoleon, Chief, 
Employment Opportunities Branch, Women's 
Bureau, U. S. Departement of Labor, will 
speak on “Current Problems in Employment 
and Placement."" Mitchell Dreese, Profes- 
sor of Educational Psychology, George Wash 
ington University, Washington, D. C., will 
discuss “‘Contributions of School and Indus 
try Personne! Workers to Realistic Guidance 
Services."" A business mecting of VAGPW 
is also planned for the morning. R.C. Hay 
don, Assistant Superintendent of Publix 
Instruction, State Department of Education, 
will preside at a luncheon meeting. Speaker 
at this session will be C. J. Schollenberger, 
Vice-President of VAGPW, whose topic will 
be “Removing Obstacles to Realistic Guid 
ance Services."" Panel members for this dis 
cussion include R. B. Bentley, Personne! 
Manager, Southern States Cooperative, Mit 
chell Dreese, S. A. Hamrin, and Marguerite 
Zapoleon 
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PrepictinG 
Scnoots, by Dewey 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Education, 1949. 187 pages 


tb SMALL VOLUMI 

nical bulletins, or 
the use of Vocational! 
of the Veterans Administration 
duction has been added which 
the prot lems and techniques of Vocational 
prediction research. As Dr. Kitson noted 
in his editorial in Occupations in May, 1948, 
$s would 
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it would be less misleading if 

avoid the word prediction in box 
authors of this volume have tried to 
the error by using the opening ps 
re-define the word to mean ‘‘estimatin 
chances of success." A question m: 
be raised on the 
when agriculrure, 
stitute three of the 
other schools are eng 
1 ey 


Ce 


is Writtcn as 


cancer 
aTAl ap! 
@ the 
ght 


is tO 


also 


use of 


Music, 


aching 


dentistry, an 
The book c 
book for counselors ar lucational 
trators With its 65 I nd 17 
fine print bibliography ic will not have much 
appeal for those ourside the fields 
tron of students I} 
have done a fine task of arrangement 
notation so that the rea 


adminis 


pagcs of 


ing and sele 

- | o- 

icr May reacily locate 
, , 

the related resear 

! ! 


Istc 


both the original and 
any of the eight topr 

A similar arrangement 
to report each held of tri 
brief description of 
ncxt, a 


tvpi 


training; br 
mission requirements 
marics so brief and so 
are of little value to the 


help individual students | 


ire 


training schools 
The third and major 
is devoted to tables 


of orreiati 


the relationships between possi dl 
and grades while in training 


In the fourth and final section of each chap- 
ter the authors attempt to analyze the tabular 
material and to sore out a list of essential 
qualifications for cach type of professional 
training matched with appropriate tests or 
other measures of the essential qualities 
Preferred tests are marked 

Comparison of the preferred measures and 
the research findings highlights the major 
weakness of the counseling task today as 
well the weakness of the book. For 
example, in the tabular material on engineer- 
ing we find only one interest inventory re- 
ported and for that we see low correlations of 
0.13 to 0.32. Im the text the authors say 
on page 37, “‘Although these findings dem 
onstrate that interest alone are 
relatively little value for predicting success 
the other benefits which may accrue from 
their use in the counselling situation should 
not be overlooked.”’ 

Yet in the table of essential qualifications 
we find both this test and another which was 
not even mentioned in the research data, 
listed as ‘‘recommended predictive measures, ”’ 
Granted a need to consider interests when 
estimating the probabilities of success, aren't 
we doing counseling a real disservice when 
poor or unknown instruments are recom 
mended for use rather than making a frank 
acknowledgment of our inability make 
reliable estimates of interest? 

The authors have hewed so closely to the 
line of frequently published research that 
they have missed the inspiration to others 
working in the field which they might have 
given by extending their coverage to such 
studies as the one by Ruth Monroe on the 
use of the Rorschach Test in improving the 
prediction of academic cess; or studies of 
The College Board, now the Educational 
Testing Service, h included larger num 
bers over a longer period of time than the 
studies reported in their book 

Published reports of the armed services on 
selection of Army and Navy trainces also 
contain many clues for the improved use of 


as 


tests ot 


tO 


Suc 


wh 
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current tests and development of new ones 
while the OSS research covered in their 
volume Assessment of Men is bursting with 
suggestions for counselors and admissions 
workers. 

As a summary of the unreliability and 
doubtful validity of current counseling, 
selection and advisement procedures the work 
represents an adequate and rather complete 
tombstone of undoubted historic value. As 
a signpost to the improvement which must 
come in the future if counselors are to live 
with their consciences, the book fails to 
note even the faint traces of hope which do 
exist in the not-too-hidden corners of current 
research.—Waxrrer Watson, Cooper L'nzon, 
New York City 


<> 


Gutpance Hanpsook ror Teachers, by 
Frank G. Davis and Pearl S. Norris. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1949, 344 pagers, $3.50 


A= VOLUME represents the increasing 
amount of literature devoted to the 
guidance role of.classroom teachers. 

A major portion of the book is devoted to a 
consideration of specific techniques: the 
homeroom, personne! records, es question- 
naires, autobiographies, anecdotal records, 
home visits, seating charts, tests and measure- 
ments, personality ratings, scattergrams, 
capacity-achievement reports, and reporting 
to parents. Many short illustrations help to 
suggest ways in which these techniques might 
be used. It would have increased the useful- 
ness of these materials if much more attention 
had been given iy ific ways in which these 
cools might be usec 

Some of the material is devoted to the prob 
lems of youth: health needs, helping pupils 
to choose curricula, meeting the adjustment 
needs of the adolescent, correcting educa- 
tional defects, the pupils’ plan book, guidance 
through extracurricular activities and the 
community and the guidance program. 

This reviewer is concerned with certain 
lumitations. The impression is given that all 
guidance services can be successfully carried 
on by teachers. This point is expressed in 
the following statement in the Preface 

This volume has grown out of a long-stand- 
ing desire on the part of the authors to bring 
to actuality the idea that guidance is and 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


seling the 
Individual Student 


by John Rothney & Bert Roens 
“A new book of significant value in the 
preparation of counselors and in the in-service 
training of persons doing counseling. The 
authors stress studying actual behavior 
They illustrate by cases. Some are laid out 
in great detail; many are laid out in leas 
detail and are included for purposes of class 
discussion of to be used in exercises which 
students might undertake 

“Itis a provocative book. ‘Tvery counselor 
using tests, and who of us doesn't, ought to 
read chapters 3 and 4 at least every 6 months.” 

~Barbara H. Wright in Occurarions 


361 pages $3.00 


WILLIAM SLOANE ASSOCIATES 


119. West Sith St. N. Y. 19. 


should be the function of the homeroom and 
classroom teacher.”’ 

The difficulty of developing counseling 
expertness by all teachers 1s not carefully con- 
sidened inthis volume. No attention ts given 
to the role of counselors, visiting teachers, 
and other important members of the school 
staff. The luctatene teacher can and will 
tind them invaluable allics 

Inadequate attention is given to the pre 
cauuons to be observed by teachers in dificult 
cases. Very little help is given co teachers in 
learning those things they should ner do 
More attention might have been given to the 
teacher's relationship to the entire structure 
of guidance services and to the relationship 
between the various members of the staff 
In spite of those limitations, teachers will 
find many helpful suggestions in this book 

The book is simply and interestingly 
written. Much of the material is presented 
in terms casily understood by teachers 
This volume represents the current need for 
sound and helptul guidance material devoted 
to the responsibilities of teachers. —Cuirroap 
E. Ericxson, Director, Institute of Counseling, 
Testing and Guidance, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 
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How to Ger rae Jos, by Mitchell Dreese 
( hicago SCICNCE Researi h Associates, 
Inc., 1949. 45 pp. Single copies, $.60; 
15 or morc, $.50 cach; 100 or morc, $.35 
each; 1,000 or morc, $.25 cach 


HIS BOOKLET CAN be very helpful to 
persons faced with the problem of get- 
ting the right job or anxious to know how to 
deal with the problem when it arises, and to 
those interested in helping such persons at- 
tain their objectives. This would include 
present job seckers, students, parents, and 
workers in guidance and placement fields. 
It covers this familiar and much discussed 
topic very adequately and offers many per- 
tinent suggestions to all who will heed 
During more than 3 years of counseling 
and placement work, | have read many book- 
lecs and articles dealing with the matter of 
getting established tn work and life, and I 
fecl chat How to Get the Job compares favor- 
ably with the best of them. While reading 
the booklet, I wa ntinually impressed 
with che fact thac, despite brevity, 1¢ appears 
to include all of the many and varied stand- 
ard ideas and suggestions about the problems 
hb hunting, getting, landing, and hold 
ing 
The make-up ts appropriate and attractive, 
making it casy to read. Occasional photo 
graphs and sketches add to the interest, and 
headings and sub-headings are so arranged 
as to aid the reader in organizing his 
thoughts 
Interesting to note is the facr that this 
bookler is one of a Lafe Adsustment Series, 
consisting of 19 booklets on related topics 
Lhere ts one on Choosing Y or ( areer, $O that it 
cems quite logical to deal here with How to 
Get the Job, even though this problem needs 
to be preceded by choosing and preparing 
As a matter of fact, however, there 
the first chapter a sort of orienting pre 
tron of preliminary facts, pertaining 
job market’ and explaining the need 
putting first things first This section seems 
to assume that preliminary steps have been 
taken and 1s apparently designed to sumu 
late the rea t upatior 
heir charactert 
ckeroun 
I cre ‘ 
dealing with the important matter 
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The DICTIONARY of 
PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES 
with the collaboration of 70 

eminent scholars. 


“By far the most authoritative book of its 
khind.”—Prof. Aarl Jaspers 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. Publishers 
15 East Mth St.. Dept. 204, New York 16, N.Y. 





STUDENTS NEED 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


. To assist them in choosing their lile 
work. 

To explain relation of academic subjects 
to jobs. 

. To clarify application of Industrial Arts 
To acquaint them with the backbone of 
this country—American Industry. 
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view, conduct during the interview, and 
follow-up are not overlooked ‘Getting 
Ahead on the Job” 1s also emphasized in this 
little booklet and here the carnest reader will 
find many helpful hints which point the way 
to efhiciency, preparation, growth, and pro- 
motion. 

A chapter on “Making Your Own Job” 
adds an appropriate final couch by discussing 
opportunites to ““be your own boss”’ in busi- 
ness, professional, or other fields. 

Altogether, I like this booklet and feel 
that i has a real place in vocational litera- 
ture. The difficulty may be to get it into the 
hands of those who will make the best use of 
it Either as a class text or an tidividual 
guide-book, it can perform a very uscful 
purpose 

In concluding, | quote from the final para- 
graph which ts in effect a challenge to read- 

as follows: “In this booklet we have 
tried to give you some idea of how to go 
abour getting the job. You've found sugges- 
tions tor choosing the right job, preparing 
for it, ways of finding it, planning your job 
campaign, how to land the job you want, and 
techniques for getting ahead. In this last 
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chapecr we have given you some idea of 
what ts involved in making your own job 
The rest ts up to you. Because every person 
has different abilities and interests, the same 
rules are not going to apply to cach one of 
you. —N. A. Lursuxazow, Seretary, YMCA 
Vocatronal Service, Baltimore, Maryland 


Tue Psycuotocy or Devetopmenr anp 
Personat Apjustment, by John E. Ander 
—_ York: Heary Hole and Co, 


)pages. $3.25 
fy auTHor states, ‘| have attempted an 
informal and easy style. Explanations 

are often given im cvery day terms rather 
than by means of involved theory 
Since the book is intended for (freshman and 
sophomore) students, it 1s hoped they may be 
led to read and think abour the materia! 
without being confused by too claborate or 
controversial discussions.” 

In the main, he has been successful 
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What DO Employers Want? 


Young people need 
fo see themselves as the employer wil! see them To 
help them in getting, succeeding, and advar 


point of view 


Adjustment Booklet... 


to know the employer's 


ing on the i b—a new Life 


WHAT EMPLOYERS WANT by James C Worthy 


An employer discusses 


° are, Roel : 


1. The Employer as an Individ 


2. What the Employer Looks for 


n an Employee 


3. How to Succeed on the Jot 
4. Preparing for Executive Positions 


What Employers Want is the ideal supplement to Life Adjustment Booklet 
How to Get THE Job; both are 48-page illustrated booklets selling for 60c each 
Quantity prices: 15 or more copies—50c each; 100 or more—35c each 1,000 
or more—25c each 
Hav you received your copy of the new 1950 SRA Catalog? It carries 
confplete and detailed listings of material available in the fields of Tests, 
Guidance Publications, Business and Personne! Materials, Student Learn 

g Aids, Professional Books, and Classroom Texts. Request your free 
copy now 

end your requests or orders to 
SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
228 So. Wabash Ave., C 


hicago 4, Illinois 
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heartening to see that he joins with chose 
who recognize the need for an introductory 
course in the psychology of every-day human 
problems. As an antidote to the usual *’gen- 
eral psychology’ course (and text), com- 
sited teadade of physiology, ‘“brass-instru- 
ment™’ exercises, and elementary statistics, 
such efforts are refreshingly welcome. It 
might even be debated that for the few 
students who will go on to professional 
study in psychology, an introductory course 
that deals with whole, live human beings 
involved in familiar life problems, is also a 
good deal more sendaaa’ than the ‘‘logi- 
cal," “‘scientific’” approach that apparently 
still gets the heaviest vote among college 
curriculum makers 

Psychologists have long advocated a “'psy- 
chological’ rather than an apparently “‘logi- 
cal’ presentation for any subject matter 

It has been successfully tested with children 
Perhaps eventually this wisdom will be ap- 
plied to college students, on a wider basis 

For this purpose, Dr. Anderson's book 
marks at least the half-way point, of fur- 
ther. Despite the readability of any given 
page, the total effect of its length, and of its 
perhaps too even tone, may be somewhat 


Viare) 


formidable for beginners. It still looks a bit 
more like a ‘‘textbook’’ than a book about 
“real people.”’ 

Such a criticism may be quite unfair, in so 
far as 3t compares this book with the “‘ideal”’ 
book a particular reviewer has in mind. Part 
of this impression may stem from the fact 
that this lengthy discourse has more the air of 
talking about facets of behavior, in an in- 
telligently analytic way, than it does a vivid 
presentation of living people. If the latter 
approach 1s desirable it might help, for in- 
stance, to start a book with a word portrait 
of a young person who is in the middle of a 
life problem familiar to students. There- 
after, instead of citing a great number of 
illustrations in a sentence or two, it might be 
effective to present a life-size picture each 
time a major concept 1s to be discussed, and 
to draw illustrative examples from it 

This is a matter of style, of course. Dr 
Anderson has admirably covered the con- 
cepts that would have to be drawn out, in 
any case. It is merely this reviewer's feeling 
that the most effective learning experience for 
students is to read a personal document 
case history, story, autiinamaie, what you 
will--that conveys in detail, for example, 
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the intense emotions a child experiences in a 
specific experience with mother or father 
this seems most meaningful, and leads to 
deeper student insight and understanding of 
the psychological principles drawn from it, 
“the 


than the best effort at talking about 
importance of early family relationships 

Despite such hopeful thoughts for the 
future of college textbook writing (which are 
already realized in some elementary school 
texts), i is important to emphasize the 
sensible, constructive attitudes and the very 
clearly communicated information Dr. Ander- 
son has built into this book. While, as he 
is not annotated to show research 
sources, it sums up a great deal of well 
thought out views on the normal problems of 
adjustment. If it is rather comprehensive 
and undramatic for adsorbed reading by 
students, on the other hand, it should prove 
an excellent reference text. One can look up 
many specific problems in it, and find a well- 
balanced discussion of much of the evidence 
to date, and as conclusive statements as our 
contemporary knowledge permits us to make. 

Rosert F. Pecx, School of Education, Univer- 
sty of Chicago 
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Your Furuxs Jos, A Guide to Personal 
and Occupational Orientation of Youth, 
by James H. Bedford. Glendale, Calhifor- 
mia: The Soctety for Occupational Re- 


search, Led. 359pages. $3.50 


LTHOUGH THIS BOOK is not designed to 
A take the place of the trained vocational 
counselor, the author claims it “‘will provide 
an effective substitute. For many young 
people who cannot enroll in a regular orienta- 
tion course, or visit a testing and counseling 
clinic, it will provide a means of self-guid- 
ance 

Whether young people will find this volume 
sufficiently stimulating to wrestle through its 
359 pages is highly questionable. Dr. Bed- 
ford has crammed a great deal of useful in- 
formation into his book. But Your Future Job 
seems more suitable as a text or reference 
volume for the class in occupations than as a 
tool for self-guidance. Certainly it is no sub- 
stitute for the vocational counselor 

Part I of the book, ttled “Analyzing 
Your Interests and Abilitics,"’ stresses the 
importance of self-analysis and vocational 
planning. In addition this section contains 
information on such diverse subjects as the 
Dewev Decimal! Classification System, How to 
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Study, Good Manners, and so on. Parr Il 
Lar payer 75 per cent of the space is 
alloted to this section) presents a fairly com 
rchensive picture of the world of work 
Be h chapter covers a major occupational 
field: agriculceure, industry, butii:ag and con 
struction, trades, clerical and financial work, 
merchandising and selling, business, health 
and healing, personal service, etc 

Dr. Bedford discusses the specific occupa 
uions in cach of the major fields and in most 
cases follows the usual formula: nature of 
job, working conditions, requirements, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, salaries, and 
miscellaneous information Incidentally, 
some of the occupational photographs are not 
inserted in the proper chapters. The facts 
on nursing, for example, are found on pages 
204 and 205, but a photograph of a nurse ts 
inserted rpm page 151, tn the chapter on 
clerical and financial work 

The Bibliography at the end of each chap 
ter is up to date and should prove helpful to 
students who wish to do some additional! 
reading on specific occupations. Counselors 
may also find the Bibliography a handy refer 
ence cool 

Vocational counselors know how limited 
an understanding the average youngster has 
of the occupational world in which he lives 
There ts no doubt that the type of informa 
tion included in Your Future Job could broaden 
the occupational horizons of young peopl 
But, unfortunately, this book like so many 
ethers in the field looks and reads like the 
typical textbook. The job facts are there 
but they are not presented interestingly 
enough to capture the reader's attention 
And that’s what a book must do if it is to 
help young people “who cannot enroll in a 
regular orientation course, or visit a testing 
and counseling clink Martin W. Scuays 
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SuecuinG Per roRMANCE AND CONTENTMENT 
in Retation to Scnoot Backorounn, by 
Albert C. Mossin. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1949. 166 pages. $2.75 


O READERS INTERESTED 1n the factors 
bearing on job satisfaction, Dr. Mossin’s 
book contains much that ts familiar in con- 
tent and findings. For those who are inter 
ested in the program of distributive educa- 
tion in high schools, much that is familiar 
becomes new by application. Dr. Mossin 
made a beginning in the evaluation of 
distributive education programs—a_ begin 
ning which ts important and pertinent 
Although the purpose of his study 
to investigate the relation of salesgirls’ high 
school background, intelligence, and age to 
their job performance and job contentment, 
major attention was concentrated " upon 
the difference in job performance, and con- 
tentment of those girls who had studied 
merchandising and salesmanship in_ hig! 
school and those who had taken other courses 
Ninety-four unmarried salesgirls employed 
in a large New York City department store 
were sclected Most of the pos 
and the 


as homogeneous as the pur 


nas 


was 


as subjex ts 


sible variables were investigated 


grout was ma 1, 
poses of the study would permit 

Each girl was interviewed in order to de 
attitudes toward high school sub 
Then each girl's job content was meas 


termine 
ccs 

ured by three instruments, one of which, th 
Job Ranking Test, might be of value to even 
the most experienced vocational counselor 
and personnel director. All of us in the 
tclds of guidance and personnel work will 
be interested in the 
felt he met with job 


success the 


pr ibably 


author 
evaluation a 
Most ot the 
four times, once 
Dr. Mossin states 
the method 
involving the rating of salespersons.’ 
Alchough Dr. Mossin found chat salesgirls 
who had taken two 
tributive oc 
in commercial 
higher with respect to most of the criteria 
of selling performance than th 
measured, the difference was not statistically 
significant. However, he did tind 
difference in hetween 
lanion= of 


performance 
w of trained shoppers 
girls were shopped and rated 
by cach of four shoppers 

The high reliability of 
ommends its use in investiga- 


row 
trons 


” more semesters of dis 


upational subjects 


rated 


majored 


, liohrel 
subjects w slightly 


a reliable 
job contentment 
salesgirl 


pop lisertbutive 
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the population of salesgiris in general 
Dr. Mossin finds that probably there is a 
slight positive correlation between the sales- 
gitls’ selling performance and intelligence 
quotients. But he also finds, as many others 
before him have, that there is probably a 
slight inverse rclationship between job con- 
tentment and intelligence quotient. Al- 
though no attempt was made, in the study, 
to correlate the intelligence factor with job 
contentment and the college group (those 
girls who took an academic course in high 
school), perhaps the implication often voiced 
by personnel men is true. College level 
people with higher intelligences are not 
always the best candidates for sales jobs 
In fact, Dr. Mossin did find that the col- 
lege group was found infertor co the other 
curriculum groups in most of the measures of 
job contentment."’ It is interesting to specu- 
late what might have been the result if in- 
dividual intelligence tests had been adminis- 
tered instead of just making use of the varied 
test results as recorded on school transcripts 
It is unfortunate that the sample did not 
include more representatives of distributive 
occupational courses or at least representa- 
tives having a longer and closer contact with 
the program. Many of Dr. Mossin's find- 
ings might have turned out differently if this 
had been the case. Nevertheless, an impor 
tant factor looms before the reader as he makes 
his way through the book—a factor which 
Dr. Mossin emphasizes in his list of implica- ” 
tions flowing from the findings. The ab- 
sence of a more perceptible difference in quality 
of salesmanship between the salesgirls who 
had and the salesgirls who had not taken dis- 
tributive occupational studies points to a 
need on the part of the public high schools of 
the New York metropolitan area to re- 
evaluate, in the light of their vocational ef- 
fectiveness, the present objectives and con- 
tent of distributive occupations courses 
Distributive ¢ducators must also realize 
that a great deal of pioncering is yet to be 
done Although the program has value 
because it has probably kept many in school, 
the investigation shows that tactors such as 
good school atgendance records and above- 
average scholarship have slight or negative 
correlation with job performance and con- 
tentment. “The present findings not only 
fail to reveal a relationship berween the 
indicated schoo} records and salesmanship, 
burt intimate that such requirements “nee 
may operate to exclude precisely those stu- 
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lents who are most likely to be content um 
saleswork 

The reader who is especially interested in 
the topic treated will find much in this book 
that is valuable and exciting. Others will 
find food for thought. —H. Aran Rosinson, 
Director of Reading, Central High School, Valley 
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REHABILITATION IN 
Norvin Kierer 
Tuberculosis As 

$3.50 


Present CONCEPTS 01 
Tupercutosis, spy Dr 
New York Nauonal! 
sociation, 1949. 4350 pages 


D: NORVIN c. KiEFER in his Present Con- 
cepy f Rehabilitation in Tuberculosis 
has reviewed about 1,000 articles published 
between 1938 and carly 1947. He has pro- 
vided *‘a short cut to a rapid survey of recent 
literature’’ and “‘for the reader who needs a 
more detailed knowledge of the content of 
the many articles on rehabilitation in tuber- 
ulosis, a complete list of references.’ 

Up to almost the last decade the problem 
of readjustment of the patient had been the 


neglected phase of the treatment of the tuber 
The doctor was rarely interested in 


4 uli us 
Yet an extremely 


patients “success 


after-sanatorium care 


percentage of the 
had co return for the second or 


high 
tully created 
third time 
Today there 1s a tendency to oversimplify 
the problem; to attempt a wholesale ap 
proach in rehabilitation, which must be in 
lividualized pust as in treatment; or to for 
get that tuberculosis is still a relapsing dis- 
The other extreme is the exaggerated 
discriminate 


case 
tear of infection which fails 
between patients, or social conditions, that 
promote disease and the reasonably careful 
patient, who has been trained im a sana- 
torium 

Starting with the historical background of 
rehabilitation, Dr. Kiefer traces its develop- 
ment. Estimates of the number of cuber 
ulous requiring rehabilitation services vary, 
but there ts agreement that existing services 
are grossly inadequate 

Types of programs in operation are de 
scribed and various theories about rehabilita- 
ion are set torth 

In recent years many psychiatrists have 
d that patients be separated from a 


urg 
hospital environment as soon as it is medi- 
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cally feasible. There are some who believe 
there 1s social, as well as medical justification 
for this, particularly wheo che patient ts the 
head of a family. This implies provision of 
after-care facilities to safeguard gains made 
at the sanatorium. Adjustment to the tamily 
and the community ts an integral part of the 
patient's rehabilitation 

Many of the sheltered 
work shops as presented by Dr. Kiefer are 
rimarily duc to madequate planning of 
Finds A sheltered work shop that fails to 
provide, or secure through cooperating agen 
cies, auxiliary medical, psychiatric, soctal 
service, and where necessary cCOMOMIC assist 
ance is as limited as would be a sanatorium 
with nothing but medical 
treatment of the tuberculous 

Sheleered work shops have 
demonstration centers, trying to 
industry in providing opportunities for em 
ployment at a part-crme or full-time level 
Much needs to be done in educating the em 
ployer. Successful experiences are more con 
vincing than persuasion or threat of com 
pulsion through law. In the tinal analysis, 
without opportunities for employment, 
hysical, mental and social deterioration ts 
inevitable 


shortcomings of 


services for the 
served a» 
influence 


employment of the hand: 
1 brictly Dr 


this 


Compulsory 
capped in England is discus 
Kicter finds that there is prejudice 1 
country against the er iployment of the tuber 
culous and quotes several writers who stress 
the prejudice of fellow workers 
Eligibility for Rehabili 


In the chapter on 
1 ac 


tation Service,"” Hanman, who is quot 
length, stresses the difference between phy s! 
cal and occupational handicaps The 
thysically limited person is the averag 
suman being and the fully able bodied in- 
dividual is the extreme A physical hands 
cap 1s an occupational handicap only when 
ic is the direct cause of preventing one from 
entering an occupation 

Dr. Kiefer properly objects to the term 
chromic,’” preferring the term ‘the 
capacitated infectious pat nt to des ribe 
the quiescent case with occasional bacilli 
in his sputum. Doctors Heaf and MacDougal 
‘believe the finest achievements in medical 
rehabilitation are to be found among cases 
in this category Some concerned only with 
epidemiology make the unrealistic sugges- 
cron that these employable patients, as well 
as the poor chronic, be institutionalized for 
ife 


good 
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Many have charged lack of progress in 
rchabilitation of the tuberculous to the dis- 
interest of physicians. Dr. A. M_ Foster 
was probably guilty of understatement when 
he said in 1915 that most American physi- 
cians were hostile to the idea. In 1946 Dr 
Clay R. Murray is quoted, ““Morally and 
economically the doctor who takes care of a 
patient's illness can no longer wash his hands 
of the problem when the medical condition 
is cured. His problem must include the 
restoration of the patient to usefulness.” 

The physicians’ interest in the problem of 
readjustment of the patient to his home, and 
work, and life in che community ts compara- 
tively recent. The first appearance of the 
word “‘rchabilication’’ in medical literature, 
Dr. Kiefer states, was in the American Illus- 
trated Medical Dictionary in the 1944 edition 

lhe roles of the occupational therapist, the 
physical therapist, and the rehabilitation 
counselor, and the importance of all services 
cooperating are carctully developed. Con- 
siderable space is given to the traiming of 
qualified personnel and the listing of ap- 
proved schools. Counseling practices are 
described with emphasis on continuing of 
services after dis hargc from the sanatorium 
The importance of “enabling the individual 
to arrive at his own decision’ ts properly 
stressed. There is a tendency im practice to 
think first of a new occupation, although 
many physicians point out the advantages of 
returning to the oI 1 yob if there are no contra 
indications Personality factors are often 
more important than scores on aptitude tests, 
for with a relapsing disease our primary con 
cern should be the conditions which will re- 
duce the hazard. Salmon cautions “The tn- 
herently inept handicapped person, like the 
inept able bodied person, might far better 
be made versatile at a lower occupational 
where he can adapt himself to the 
and strains of economiK 
than to be placed in a position where he ts 
made to compete at a highly skilled level 
with the capable able bodied and the adept 
handicapped." 

The chapter on the © Administration of the 
In-Sanatorium Rehabilitation Program’ 
stresses the importance of medical control 

Many of the old beliefs as to the peculiar 

psychology’ of the tuberculous are dis 
credited in the chapter on “Psychological 
Aspects of Rehabilitation.’ 

In supplement to the brief chapter on ‘Pa- 
tients Who Leave against Medical Advice,’ 


level 
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we urge those interested to read two excel- 
lent reports: one published by the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, and 


the second by the Veterans Administration. 
Dr. Kiefer deplores the dearth of adequate 
He presents some and 


statistical studies 
compares them. 

In the final chapters Dr. Kiefer discusses the 
future rehabilitation program, the respon 
sibility of one marl | personnel, mobilize. 
tion of community resources, and psychologi- 
cal aspects of rehabilitation in cuberculosts 
In discussing the training of professional! 
personnel he emphasizes quite properly the 
important part the doctor plays throughout 
the period of the care and after-care 

The book contains an exhaustive bibliog 
raphy and an excellent index.—Epwarp 
Hocunauser, Executive Director of the Com 
mittee for the Care of Jewish Tuberculous, Im 
New York City, N.Y 
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Asout Growine Up, by 
Staff of National Forum, Inc 
National Forum, Inc., 1949 
$1.50 to schools 


HIS IS ONE OF THI addressed to the 
Ger books that have been so popular 
during recent years. It 1s directed to students 
in jumior high school and treats of topics fre 
quently covered in homeroom orientation 
courses. There are chapters on ‘How to Get 
Acquainted with a New School,’’ “How to 
Make Friends,’* “How to Study and How to 
Save Time,’ “The Value of Outside Activi- 
ties," “Being Part of a Group,’ with discus 
sion of sportsmanship, honesty, and cour- 
tesy. It includes a discussion of the demo- 
cratic process, family life, school and com 
munity service, hobbies, radio, mgvies and 
comic books, safety precautions, physical 
development, and personal appearance 

The book has an adequate bibliography 
and ts attractively printed with many illus 
trations. The style ts colloquial and, while 
overing desirable practices for young people, 
escapes the temptation to oreach."" Ir 
recognizes the psychology of Rr ll by 
its sub-current, throughout the book, on the 
theme of ‘How to Be Popular MaryH.S 
Haves, Chairman, National Executive Commit 
f LSA 


tee, Girl Scouts 








